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Whenever You See a Creeper Crane 
Look for Ask any Brownhoist operator 


what he thinks of his crane. In. 
quire of him as to the crane’s 
operation, capacities, speeds, 
engine, traveling mechanism, 
clutches and in fact every de- 
tail. 


He will no doubt tell you that 
the crane is easy to operate, and 
that it is so safe he isn’t afraid 
to handle capacity loads. He 
will say that the crane is a fast 
worker with bucket, hook or 
magnet and that loaded cars 
can be shifted easily and quick- 
ly. And he will further tell you 
that a Brownhoist gives practic- 
ally no trouble, which means 
continuous operation and low 
upkeep cost. 


oe. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, O. 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, New Orleans 


Locomotive Cranes, Buckets, Heavy Dock Machinery, Bridge Cranes, Belt and Chain 
Conveyors, Bunkers 


-BROWNHOIS| 


MATERIAL HANDLING MACHINERY 
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One of the eieMates Conveyors whose work is described on this page. 
The photograph in the corner shows a Barber-Greene Bucket Loader loading trucks. 


Increasing washed and screened gravel 
production 350 tons per day 


By replacing a bucket elevator system with two Barber-Greene conveyors the 
ite Marsh Sand and Gravel Company near Baltimore jumped up its pro- 

duction of washed and screened gravel from 50 tons a day to 400 tons. 

And there have been no repairs since last July. 

Two Barber-Greenes are used. One is a 96-foot permanent unit on which a 

15 horse-power LeRoi engine drives the belt and 36 in. x 48 in. rotary screen. 

The other is a 22-foot Portable and is used to load trucks from a ground storage 

pile. In another plant this company has a similar Barber-Greene installation. 

The gravel handled is washed and screened and carried to bins or to a storage 

pile across the railroad track shown in the photograph reproduced above. 


As hot weather reduces production 


Because of high wages and keen demand the influence of warm weather in 
cutting down production will be more important than it has been for some 
years. The use of good conveyor installations that will make = ee as inde- 


pendent of men as possible, will therefore be even more profitable than usual. 


Even more than in other years, Barber-Greene installations in sand and gravel 
plants are increasing as the hot weather approaches, Men are scarcer than 
usual and the demand for production in many regions is stronger than usual. 


Because of their flexibility and low repair cost, Barber-Greenes are therefore 
in even greater demand than usual for handling sand and gravel. 


This increased use includes both large and small plants—and both primary and 
supplementary equipment. 


Some recent installations handle the entire production of plants with Barber- 
Greene Bucket Loaders and Portable Conveyors. 


In other cases, as in the one described above, the Barber-Greenes are supple- 
mentary equipment handling only part of the output. 


For additional information about Barber-Greene Loaders and Portable Convey- 
ors, and how they are being used to make up for the shortage and high cost of 
labor, send for our N cost reports and catalog. 


Barber-Greene Company, 490 W. Park Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


Representatives in thirty-three cities 


BARBER@GREENE 


Portable Belt Conveyors S Self FeedingBucket Loaders 
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For a number of years gravel and 
sand have been excavated from the 
properiy on which is now located 
the dredging operation of the Lincoln 
Sand and Gravel Company, Lincoln, 
Ill. This concern has, in fact, exerted 
avery appreciable influence upon the 
topographic character of the land on 
which the work is being conducted. 
They have made lakes and hills and 
hollows in the flat prarie country en- 
closed by their deposit and have re- 
moved a great amount of material 
for the highway and building activi- 
ties of the section. 


In Lincoln, named for the great 
Emancipator who practiced law here 
in his early days, is located the home 
office of the company. Here Mr. 
J.C. Brandt and “Buck” Weaver hold 
forth and lay plans to start more and 
more cars labeled with the familiar 
yellow signs, “Lincoln Sand” and 
“Lincoln Gravel,” rolling in the direc- 
tion of various jobs in their territory. 
That they do their work well is evi- 
denced by the number of cars they 
keep rolling and by the numer of those 
yellow signs that the purchasing agent 
has to provide. The signs by the way, 


are worthy of note. The distinguish 
the cars of Lincoln material in a 
train and undoubtedly result in an 
amount of desirable advertising. 


Besides its use as a center of the 
company’s sales activities, the home 
office also serves the purpose of an 
objective for the occasional flying 
trips of the president of the company, 
Mr. V. O. Johnston. They do say that 
Mr. Johnston’s trips are very much 
of the occasional and the flying va- 
riety. But any sand or gravel pro- 
ducer who is a member of the Na- 
tional Sand and Gravel Association 
knows how much Mr. Johnston can 
accomplish on a trip, no matter how 
occasional or how flying. 

But we were talking about signs. 
These signs are of light sheet metal, 
enameled. On one side they carry the 
legend, “Lincoln Sand,” on the other 
“Lincoln Gravel.” The sign is tacked 
to a lath which is stuck into the ma- 
terial, making an “ad” visible from 
all directions. Nothing new about 
the idea, but it is in our opinion a 
move in the right direction. If more 
producers would take the trouble to 
provide some such means of publicity 
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Water is supplied by another pumping unit. 


for their products, those products 
would be better known to many poten- 
tial customers. 


The plant itself is located about 4 
miles out of Lincoln, to which town 
it is connected by the company’s right- 
of-way. Between Lincoln and _ the 
plant the company maintains a stand- 
ard gauge railroad system along 
which they convey with their own 
locomotives all materials handled at 
the plant. This entails the necessity 
of keeping in repair over 7 miles of 
railroad track, but the expense of do- 
ing this is balanced by the economy 
and convenience that come with im- 
proved railroad facilities. A section 
gang is permanently employed at keep- 
ing the right-of-way in good condi- 
tion. 

At the plant you meet Mr. H. E. 
Clouse, superintendent, who is there to 
tell you that the plant is ready at 
any time to back up the company’s 
slogan, “one car or a trainload.” Mr. 
Clouse is pretty busy these days get- 
ting the new dredging equipment in 
most efficient working order and main- 
taining harmony between this new 
dredging equipment and the washing 
and screening plant, erected before 
the improved excavating means were 
provided. 

Operations have just been started 
on a part of the property which has, 
_up to this time, been untouched. On 
this part enough ground has been 
stripped to insure a year’s operation. 
On other parts of the company’s 360 


acres are places where excavating has 
been carried on extensively in the 
past. These three working places are 
connected in such a way. as to form 
a single lake. 


At the point where the present ex- 
cavation is being carried on, there 
was a light overburden which was 
stripped off by a contractor. In the 
deposit is plenty of good material run- 
ning about 75 per cent sand and good 
down to a depth of about 50 feet. 
The material is fairly compact and 
contains an amout of large stones 
which, while not sufficient in num- 
ber to justify the installation of crush- 
ing equipment, are still sufficient to 
present an occasional problem to the 
pump operator. Under the desirable 
material is a ledge of lime rock. At 
the present time the dredge is work 
ing at a depth of 18 feet. 

The dredge is 40 feet long, 20 feet 
wide, and draws 18 inches of water. 
It is well built and calked and should 
prove satisfactory in operation. All 
equipment on it is operated by electric 
motors, the electric current transmit: 
ted through a submarine cable from 
the point at which the company Ite 
ceives power from the local central 
station. 

On the dredge is located the trans 
formers necessary to step down the 
current from 2,200 volts to 220 volts. 
This section of the dredge is very 
carefully caged in to reduce the he 
zards that accompany working around 
this kind of equipment. 
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Side view of washing and screening plant. 


The dredge is sufficiently roomy to 
allow treedom of action for the op- 
erators. Unique with the dredge con- 
struction is the careful study of the 
plant layout, and the placing of ma- 
chinery. Centralized controls mini- 
mize unnecessary moves on the part 
of the operator and he can clearly see 
forward to the operation of the suc- 
tion line. There is secured a proper 
distribution of weight with proper lo- 
cation of the center of gravity in re- 
lation to the dredge boat as a whole, 
giving good buoyancy and balancing 
effect. When a little time and fore 
thought are given to this subject, 
benefits are derived in time to come 
because of the fact that the dredge 
is very easily handled under all oper- 
ating conditions. One of the essen- 
tial features to be given due consid- 
eration is that one does not have to 
step over, about and around fittings 
any more than necessary. The com- 
fort of the operators is also kept in 
mind in other ways, for the boat is 
electrically lighted and provided with 
a telephone and other similar con- 
veniences. 

The craft and the mounting of the 
machinery located on it, are entirely 
the work of the company’s own men. 

Last year at the end of the oper- 
ating season work was begun on the 
construction of the new dredge, and 
the men were given employment dur- 
ing the time when their’ services 
could not otherwise have been used. 
AS a consequence, they know the 
equipment very well, because they 
Were personally identified with the 
building of it. Since there is very 


little labor turnover at the Lincoln 
Sand and Gravel Company, there is a 
great advantage in this plan of having 
the men build the equipment with 
which they will work. The men who 
are actually working on the dredge 
are familiar with the smallest details 
of construction. The other men about 
the plant who are not actually em- 
ployed on the dredge are, neverthe 
less, because of their familiarity with 
the excavating equipment, of greater 
use to the company. 

Mr. Clouse makes the proud claim 
that any of his men is willing to 
go from one job to another on a min- 
ute’s notice. Every man is, in a way 
a utility man and is not so obsessed 
with the idea that he is hired to do 
certain things that he cannot bring 
himself to do work which he did not 
specifically agree to do at the time he 
was employed. 

The “A” frame is stationary. Con- 
trol of the suction nozzle is had either 
through movement of the boom, or of 
the suction line hoist cable. Control 
of the nozzle and boom are obtained 
through a 3-drum hoist made by the 
American Hoist and Derrick Company. 
One drum is used for swinging the 
boom, one for raising and lowering 
the nozzle and one for controlling the 
shore lines which hold the dredge in 
place. Spuds are not used. The hoist 
is operated by a controller made by 
the Union Electric Manufacturing 
Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The dredging pump is primed by a 
size SS2 centrifugal water pump 
manufactured by the Dayton-Dowd 
Company of Quincy, Illinois. This 
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pump, which also serves as a bilge 
pump, is driven by a 5 h.p. 220 volt, 
3 phase, 60 cycle, Westinghouse motor, 
operating at 1,150 r.p.m. 

Pontoons for the pipe line are made 
of steel oil barrels which have proved 
very satisfactory. National dredge pipe 
is used to carry excavated materials 
to a point whose height gives the 
pumps a maximum working lift of 30 
feet. During experimental work the 
dredge has pumped against a lift of 
50 feet, but it is expected that under 
actual working conditions the pumps 
will not be employed to work against 
a lift of over 30 feet. 

The sand and gravel is excavated 
by a 10 inch Amsco heavy duty man- 
ganese steel pump, directly connected 
to a 250 h.p. General Electric motor 
of slip ring construction, provided 
with resistance grids, permitting of 
50 per cent speed variation control. 
The full load speed of the motor is 
590 r.p.m.. A _ sturdy, well-designed, 
flexible coupling is employed, making 
connection between the pump and the 
motor. A feature of the pump con- 
struction is the main bearing layout. 
This bearing is of unusual length, 
with plenty of babbitted bearing sur- 
faces. End thrust is cared for by the 
use of shaft of steamship propeller 
shaft construction having 4 flanged 
collars, forged integrally with the 
shaft. These bear against babbitted 
surfaces of an independent thrust 
housing for impeller adjustment in re- 
lation to the center line of the shell. 
A large screw bolt held in the bear- 
ing pedestal, engaged with fingers 
cast integrally with the ‘bearing car- 
riage, permits of easily and positively 
caring for pump alignment. One fea- 
ture of this bearing is that parts can 
be easily and quickly removed, re- 
paired and replaced. 

This plant is designed to work at 
about a maximum radius of from 1,000 
to 1,300 feet. Radius is commonly re- 
ferred to as the horizontal distance 
from the front end of the dredge to 
the shore plant position. 

‘After material is pumped to the 
end of the pipe line and is introduced 
into the plant process, its movement 
is controlled entirely by gravity. The 
plant of the Lincoln Sand and Gravel 
Company is of a type that appears to 
be the particular property of this sec- 
tion of the country. Mr. V. O. Johns- 
ton is a pioneer in the operation of a 
plant of this design. 

The work is done without power. 


Little Giant Crane Png be used on stock 
pile. 


The material spreads out first on an 
inclined, fan-shaped table, along which 
it is carried by the water to stationary 
screens set at 45 degrees to the hori- 
zontal. These screens take the large 
sizes and pass them to bins, allowing 
the fines to go ahead to wooden set- 
tling bins. Before entering the setting 
bins, the sand and water are passed 
over a series of wooden baffles which 
separate the coarser material, permit: 
ting the water and fine sand to go 
ahead. 

The waste water, after it has been 
utilized in the washing process, over: 
flows from the last settling bin into 
a flume at the end of the plant, along 
which it is carried to another flume 
that is built out to the old workings. 
The tail water is thus kept away from 
the lake where excavation is being 
carried on. Water that is taken out 
earlier in the process and which cor 
tains the heavier material is spouted 
back into the places where excavation 
is being done. 

At the receiving end of the plaut, 
provision is made for dropping the 
oversize stone into a bin, from which 
it is drawn off to fill occasional orders 
for such material. 

During the operating season they 
will attempt to build up a stock pile 
to serve the needs of their trade dur 
ing the months when the plant is no 
in operation. The building of this 
stock pile and the work of reclaiming 
from it will be handled by a Little 
Giant crane, made by the Locomotive 
Crane Company of America. 
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California Opposes State 
Cement Plant 


N CALIFORNIA we have the spec- 
| tacle of the representatives of the 

people trying to put over something 
which the people themselves do not 
want. All expressions of local papers 
which have come to this office have 
been in opposition to the plan. Under 
the heading “Whither Does It Lead?” 
the Colton Courier says: 


The senate of the state of California 
passed a bill making it legally possible 
for the State of California ‘to enter 
into the manufacture of cement. Then 
the appropriation committee turned 
around and killed the bill by cutting 
off any appropriation for its opera- 
tion. The net result of the whole 
thing is that a few senators have an- 
noyed investors who have millions 
upon millions invested in this state 
for the sake of making a pitiable play 
for the labor vote. 

The bill, it is acknowledged, was 
fostered by the federation of labor be- 
cause the members of this federation 
claim cement companies are consis- 
tently non-union. That is obviously 
a matter for settlement between ce- 
ment companies and their employes 
and is strictly no ‘business of the state 
of California unless we change our 
state and federal constitution. Why 
then, this play of petty politics? 
Whither will it lead? 

In the first place the state should, 
in our opinion, enter private manu- 
facturing business only under stress 
of a great emergency. During the 
late war, the government ‘ery prop- 
erly took over some industries in the 
emergency that then existed. Although 
we are still paying the bill of ex- 
travagance and waste, the emergency 
justified the move. But no such 
emergency exists or is in prospect in 
the state of California. Cement com- 
panies are furnishing material at a 
price that is admittedly far beyond 
competition on the part of the state or 
small corporations. These companies 
have hever been accused of boosting 
Prices beyond a reasonable margin of 
Profit, have never shown any disposi- 
tion to manufacture anything other 
than high grade material. In fact 
the cement companies have, at times, 
been almost alone in their fight for 
strict supervision of highways, for 


abolishment of political pull in ap- 
pointment of inspectors or roaas anda 
have openly campaigned for such 
specifications in road building as _ will 
give the taxpayers a splendid high- 
way. We believe the cement manu- 
facturing plants of the state have a 
record of no little merit in this re- 
spect and have been given little or no 
credit for their efforts. 


So, we feel, there is no condition ex- 
isting anywhere in the state that 
would, in the least, justify such a radi- 
cal move as the opening of a cement 
plant by the state. 

Whither would it lead if we were 
to build such a plant? Would not there 
be just as logical a reason for 
opening railroad shops at the de 
mand of dissatisfied workmen? 
Would it not be as reasonable to have 
the state take over a newspaper where 
such a newspaper is openly antagoniz- 
ing certain labor elements? Surely 
men elected to make laws for the state 
can see where such a course would 
lead them. Any sensible corporation 
knows that efficiency is reached only 
when relations between employer and 
employe are pleasant but if this con- 
dition does not exist it is not up to 
the state to act. 


The business of law making is a 
serious business. We do not believe 
this is a time for a play of politics 
but rather for serious consideration 
of needed legislation. 

The San Bernardino Sun is another 
paper which opposes the plan, saying 
in the heading to its editorial that it 
wants “No North Dakota Policies.” 
The editorial follows: 


We would be willing to see almost 
anything done to break the combina- 
tion that controls the price of cement, 
in California and elsewhere—that is 
anything short of following the ex- 
ample.set by North Dakota, whose 
disastrous experiments in State owner- 
ship of banks and industries is not 
likely to be lost on the American 
public. 

But there must be ways of dealing 
with the cement combination aside 
from going into competition with it. 
Both the State and the nation has anti- 
trust laws which forbid and threaten 
punishment for just the sort of combi- 
nation that the cement makers of the 
land are presumed to be in. This is 
done so openly that they hardly take 
the trouble to deny it. Cement from 
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all mills is sold at the same price in 
Los Angeles, and the consumer can 
buy Colton or Victor cement cheaper 
in Los Angeles than in San Bernard- 
ino. Which ought not to be. The the- 
ory is that it is sold there on a de- 
livered price, but consumers a few 
miles from the plant need not go 
to Los Angeles to get it. 

But for all that, we pause at the 
suggestion in danger of becoming a 
law at Sacramento, which would ap- 
propriate $750,000 to start State- 
owned cement plants. The spectre of 
the North Dakota bank and elevator 
smash proves there are other things 
at least as bad as trade combinations. 
Besides, if half we hear from Sacra- 
mento is true, the State has no money 
to put into cement plants. It might 
spend less and “bust the trust.” 





Buy Cement By the Sack 


It seems superfluous to speak about 
buying cement by the sack when, for 
many years, all of your cement has 
come to you in sacks, if you do not 
buy it in bulk. But through those 
years you have paid for it on the 
basis of a barrel containing four sacks. 
The customer is a holdover from early 
times, when barrels were actually 
used; and all quotations have been 
made on that basis, even long after 
no cement barrels were to be found 
on any job. One manufacturer, Mar- 
quette, has at last decided to do away 
with this anomalous situation and will 
hereafter quote prices on the basis 
of the sales unit involved. The ce- 
ment buyer might well suggest that 
other manufacturers pull into line in 
the interest of less confusion. You 
use cement by the sack; then why 
not buy it by the sack and pay for 
it by the sack? Propose it to the 
next salesman who comes your way. 
—Amverican Contractor. 





The Universal Gypsum Co., Rotan, 
Texas, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000. The incor- 
porators are, C. E. Williams, L. Ford 
and J. V. Gray. 





W. C. MacDowell, formerly manager 
mining sales department, Power and 
Mining Machinery Works of the Wor- 
thington Pump and Machinery Corp., 
has accepted the position of general 
sales manager of the Traylor Engineer- 
ing Company, Allentown, Pa. 


No Gravel Monopoly 


Decision Says Buffalo Grave] 
Corporation is Not in 
Restraint of Trade 


No monopoly exists in Buffalo ip 
the production and sale of river sand, 
grit and gravel, according to the yer. 
dict rendered June 6 by the Supreme 
Court jury which for eight days had 
been hearing evidence on the alleged 
violation of the State Anti-Trust law 
by five corporations and three individu. 
als. After deliberating four hours the 
jurors reported a verdict of not guilty 
in favor of each defendant. 


It was the initial trial on indict- 
ments arising from the investigation 
by the Lockwood Housing Committee 
in June, 1921. There-are pending in- 
dictments on a similar charge involy- 
ing nearly 100 individuals and corpora- 
tions engaged in the lumber, brick and 
mason supplies business. 

The companies thus vindicated are: 
The Buffalo Gravel Corporation, the 
selling agency, and its subsidiaries, the 
Perry-Victoria Sand & Gravel Co., the 
Empire Limestone Co., the Niagara 
Sand & Gravel Co., the Niagara Sand 
Co., and the Squaw Island Sand & 
Gravel Corp. 

The individuals whose names were 
cleared are: Samuel J. Dark, Daniel 
E. Knowlton and James E. Carroll, 
each of whom is president of one of 
the subsidiary companies and a direc: 
tor of the Buffalo Gravel Corporation. 

The defendants were charged with 
creating a monopoly in the sand and 
gravel business in the Buffalo dis 
trict in that the Perry-Victoria, Em 
pire Limestone, Squaw Island and Ni 
agara Sand companies in 1919 drew up 
a contract under which the Buffalo 
Gravel Corporation was organized as 
the selling company for all the others, 
which were to do nothing but produce 
sand, grit and gravel, and agreed to 
sell to no other company except the 
Buffalo Gravel Corporation. ‘he Hol: 
loway Sand Company, which was the 
only other company engaged in this 
line here, was not included in the com 
bination. 

The defense claimed that this combi: 
nation was effected at the behest of 
the war industries board and denied 
that it restrained trade or constituted 
a monopoly. It was asserted that the 
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unification was made as a means of 
meeting the increase in labor and 
costs by pooling boats, yards and truck 
fleets, an] voluminous evidence was in- 
troduced to show that service had vast- 
ly improved under the combination. 
Strenuous attempts were made to get 
into the record evidence to substanti- 
ate the claim of the defense that the 
Buffalo Gravel Corporation sells gravel 
cheaper {nan any other company in the 
country, but the court would not per- 
mit comparative prices to be given. 
The def-nse, however, was successful 
in intrc:.ucing evidence to show that 
the Bui ilo Gravel. Corporation sold 
cheaper ‘han any other company in 
this distiict. 

The verdict seems to have the ap- 
proval of the people as expressed 
through the Buffalo newspapers. The 
Buffalo Commercial says editorially: 


“The jury that freed the individuals 
and corporations charged with viola- 
ting the Donnelly anti-monopoly law 
by entering into a contract whereby 
they controlled a substantial amount 
of the sand, grit and gravel taken 
from the Niagara river and carrying 
that contract out by doing acts in fur- 
therance of it must have been im- 
pressed with these claims of the de 
fense: 


“That the contract was entered into 
in accordance with the advice and di- 
rection of the War Industries Board, 
which at a conference of sand and 
gravel producers held in Washington 
advanced the idea of consolidating the 
efforts of the producers to achieve 
economies to conserve the strength of 
the country. 

“That the prices charged by the Buf- 
falo Gravel Corporation were appar- 
ently fair with an excellent service to 
the consumers, 


“That although sand, grit and gravel 
are essential commodities in the build- 
ing industry there are other competing 
materials such as crushed stone, crush- 
ed slag and pit gravel. 

“That there is an almost limitless 
supply of sand and gravel in the river 
and the iake which can be taken by 
anybody who sees fit to compete with 
the Buffalo Gravel Corporation. 

“The prosecution proved, and it was 
conceded by the defense, that the de- 
fendants controlled 80 per cent of the 
sand, grit and gravel taken from Niag- 
ara river, and the law only requires 
the people to prove that such combi- 


nation as the Buffalo Gravel Corpora- 
tion represented was in a position to 
control a substantial amount of the es- 
sential commodity or commodities and 
to fix prices. 


“Another thing too that probably 
had weight with the jury was the 
character of the individual defendants 
—their high standing in the commun- 
ity, their apparent honesty of effort 
and fairness. These were almost insur- 
mountable obstacles for the prosecu- 
tion.” 


The editor of the Buffalo Times is 
even more outspoken, saying: 


“The acquittal of eight defendants in 
the now famous sand and gravel case 
in which five defendant companies and 
three individuals were charged with 
combination in violation of the State 
anti-trust laws, is sequel to the Lock- 
wood activity of nearly two years ago. 

“The public is well satisfied with the 
acquittal. The defendants are all: 
reputable business men legitimately 
engaged. While it was shown that 
the combination existed it was claimed 
for it that it was formed to reduce 
costs of production and not for pur- 
poses of gouging the public, a conten- 
tion that was well substantiated by un- 
impeachable testimony. Moreover it 
was shown that the combination as 
formed was passed as legal by a com- 
petent attorney and that the individual 
members entered it without a suspicion 
that it transgressed the law. 


“While acquittal on these grounds 
may not square entirely with the law, 
as was pointed out by Judge North in 
his charge to the jury yesterday, it 
does square with common sense, which 
is the tape by which the honest lay- 
man measures right and wrong. 

“What protection is there or can 
there be for the honest business man 
who follows the letter of his attorney’s 
advice and still encounters trouble? 
True, this course might lead to great 
abuse. Unscrupulous men might easily 
engage unscrupulous attorneys to give 
them whatever advice fitted their ne- 
farious schemes. The character of de 
fendants and of the attorney should 
then form the basis of a jury’s de- 
liberations. In this case the defend- 
ants were business men of high stand- 
ing and the attorney a respected mem- 
ber of the bar. 

“In the circumstances the destruc- 
tion of valuable property, and the 
blighting of character of unquestion- 
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ably good intent, would have distorted 
justice distressingly.” 


Testimony was unanimous in show- 
ing that the service given by the Buf- 
falo Gravel Corporation was better 
than that formerly given by its subsi- 
diaries. It was also shown that the 
corporation extended the helping hand 
to the Holloway Sand Company, its 
lone competitor, and was instrumental 
in enabling this company to weather 
financial storms after it changed hands 
in 1919, according to the testimony of 
Wallace Turbervill, president of the 
Holloway Company. 

He declared that there had been no 
unfair competition engaged in by the 
Buffalo Gravel Corporation, that the 
company had once loaned equipment to 
the Holloway Sand Company and had 
sent its big tug out to pull the Hollo- 
way boat off shoals upon which it was 
stranded. 

Among other evidences of friendly 
‘co-operation, the witness testified that 
the Holloway Company had been able 
to remain in business in 1919, because 
the Buffalo Gravel Corporation had 
taken care of some of the Holloway 
customers and had extended credit to 
the Holloway Company for six months. 
Mr. Turbervill said that the Hollo- 
way Company was in poor condition 
when he and some associates bought 
control of it in 1919 and while they 
were rehabilitating the company, they 
were given great assistance by the com- 
bination. 

Frank X. Ernst, assistant treasurer, 
was examined relative to holding some 
gravel yards in reserve, after the com- 
bination was effected. He said this 
made possible great savings in coal, oil 
and labor. 

Ernst testified about the business of 
the corporation. In 1919, he said, 
265,000 cubic yards of sand and gravel 
were sold in Buffalo and 222,000 out- 
side of Buffalo. Total sales in 1920 in- 
creased to 283,000 cubic yards in Buf- 
falo and 292,000 outside of Buffalo, 
Ernst testified. 

John E. Johnson, general contractor, 
who does heavy construction work 
such as grade crossings, etc., called 
as a witness, asserted that the organ- 
ization of the Buffalo Gravel Corpora- 
tion had improved service, in his ex- 
perience. 

Attorney Killeen in summing up for 
the defense, pictured the formation of 
the Buffalo Gravel Corporation as an 
honest effort on the part of the men 
owning it to continue economies forced 


—— 


upon business during the war without 
curtailing service. He said many of 
these economies were found to be good 
things by business men who had not 
employed them before the government 
forced them upon them to conserve the 
strength of the country for war pur. 
poses. 

“These men should be commended 
not convicted for what they did,” said 
Mr. Killeen. “This plan was bene. 
ficial to these men and to the public,” 

Mr. Killeen declared the price of 
gravel would have had to be raised 45 
cents per yard if the Buffalo Gravel 
corporation had not been formed to 
achieve the big economies in elimina- 
ting the duplication of effort on the 
part of the four producing companies. 





To Measure Fatigue of Stone 


It has long been known that a load 
much below its apparent breaking 
strength would cause failure of stone 
after a long time. The Bureau of 
Standards is now undertaking a series 
of tests to determine the extent of 
this effect and to see how much load 
can safely be borne by stone for in- 
definite periods. 

Samples of stone will be _ tested 
both in straight compression and in 
bending. Loads will be put on and 
left there, and the deflection of the 
stone will be measured from time to 
time. 

Marble has the peculiar quality of 
sagging slowly, even under its own 
weight. Thus many cases are known 
in which marble slabs placed in hori- 
zontal position for a hundred years or 
so have sagged down several inches, 
and thin tombstones of marble have 
bent over. 





China to Produce Cement 


China is to meet her own demands 
for cement. According to a report 
from Consul J. K. Daves, Nanking, 4 
new plant is being erected in the 
Yangtze Valley. This plant, midway 
between the two greatest markets of 
China, will have an initial output of 
four hundred 375-lb. barrels per day. 
The China Cement Manufacturing Co. 
the first to produce in this vicinity, 
has invested approximately $380,000 
in the enterprise. 

With the completion of this plant, 
which is to begin operations soon, and 
of another in Shanghai, Ohina’s de 
mands for cement will be met by 
domestic production to a large extent. 
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Production of Stone in 1922 


The stone produced in the United 
States in 1922 amounted to about 
81,000,000 short tons, valued at $118,- 
500,000, according to an estimate given 
out by the Department of the Interior 
from figures compiled by the Geologi- 
cal Survey. These figures show an in- 
crease of about 27 per cent in quantity 
and 11 per cent in value over the out- 
put in 1921, There was a good demand 
during the year for nearly all kinds of 
stone but the production of monu- 
menta! and building stone, paving 
blocks, curbstone, and flagstone was 
somewhat restricted by labor troubles, 
which caused the closing of quarries 
and cutting plants, especially at the 
principal granite centers in the New 
England States. Trouble was also ex- 
perienced in getting transportation for 
crushed stone and other stone prod- 
ucts. The cost of quarrying was some- 
what less in 1922 than in 1921, and 
prices were lower. 

Building stone was in good demand, 
as is shown by an increase of 81 per 
cent in the output of limestone from 
the Bedford-Bloomington district, in 
Lawrence and Monroe counties, In- 
diana. This large increase was. not 
shown throughout the country, but in- 
creases in other districts, in limestone, 
sandstone, and marble, and to a less 
extent in granite used as building 
stone indicated an output of 23,000,000 
cubic feet—a total increase in 1922 of 
35 per cent. 

The stone sold for manumental work 


was apparently about the same as in 
1921, but there was a decrease in the 
output of granite and an increase in 
that of marble. 


Granite for paving blocks decreased 
about 20 per cent in quantity in 1922 
as compared with 1921. 


There was an increase in quantity 
of stone sold for curbstone, flagstone, 
and rubble, but a decrease in the 
quantity of that used for riprap. 


The production of crushed stone, 
which represents over 50 per cent of 
the stone quarried, was estimated at 
52,600,000 short tons in 1922, an in- 
crease of about 22 per cent. Crushed 
stone sold for use in road metal and 
in all kinds of concrete work increased 
about 24 per cent and stone sold for 
railroad ballast about 13 per cent. 


The revival in 1922 of the metal- 
smelting industry increased the de 
mand for stone for use as flux over 74 
per cent. The estimated quantity of 
stone used for this purpose in 1922 was 
18,595,000 short tons. 

The stone sold for use as refractory 
material also increased in 1922.as did 
the stone, chiefly limestone, sold for 
use in the chemical industries. 

The quantity of pulverized limestone 
sold for use in liming farm land was 
estimated at 1,180,000 short tons, a de- 
crease of 10 per cent from 1921. The 
accompanying table shows the esti- 
mated output in 1922, and the totals in 
1921, for comparison. 


STONE SOLD IN THE UNITED —— IN 1921 AND 1922 





c 


Use 

Building stone, cubic feet 

Approx. equivalent in short tons... 
Monumental stone, cubic feet 

Approx. equivalent in short tons... 
Paving blocks, number 

Approx. equivalent in short tons... 
Curbing, cubic feet 

Approx. uivalent in short tons... 
Flagging, cubic feet 

Approx. equivalent in short tons... 
Rubble, short tons 
Riprap, short tons 


Furnace flux (limestone and marble), 
long ton 
Equivalent in short tons 
Refractory stone (ganister, mica schist, 
and dolomite), short tons 
Manufacturing industries (limestone 
and marble), short tons 
Other uses 


Quantity 
17,006,210 
1 650 


1,813,590 
Crushed stone, short tons..... in iedenns 43,202,840 


9,525,900 
10,669,000 


496,150 


2,883,090 
*1,728,380 


~ -—Estimate for 1922—, 
Value Quantity Value 
$18,975,819 23,000,000 $22,000,000 
,850,000 

2,780,000 

230,000 
33,000,000 
360,000 


601,208 
1,694,206 
51,717,478 


9,457,946 


650,000 
900, 
58,000,000 


16,600,000 13,800,000 


18,595,000 
643,638 600,000 


3,801,162 


720,000 
7,500,000 





Total (quantities approximate, 
short tons) 


*Chiefly agricultural limestone. 


03'792'568 ¢ 5:000,000 





n 
63,538,740 $106,962,266 81,000,000 $118,500,000 
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BY VICTOR J. 


A notable addition of this year to 
the list of sand and gravel pumping 
plants is the plant of the Fuller-Becker 
Sand and Gravel Company at Oxford 
Michigan, within 50 miles of Detroit, 
its chief market. 

Until this season, the plant was op- 
erated with other means of excavation 
and the change was decided upon by 
the management after an extensive in- 
vestigation of many plants, both near 
and far. The results obtained have 
been such as to leave the management 
highly pleased with their decision. 

The dredging pumps are 15 inches in 
diameter suction and discharge, there 
being two pumps connected in series. 
The first pump is located on the 
dredge and it digs and delivers the 
material to the second pump, com- 
monly called the booster pump, lo- 
cated on shore. This booster pump 
delivers the material direct to the 
screens. 

At the present time the two pumps 
are delivering through a total of about 
800 feet of pipe against a lift of 70 
feet. This length, however, can be 
increased to a maximum of about 3,000 
feet as the material is taken out. 

The plant is electrically operated 
throughout, using a total of about 1,000 
horse power. The current is 3 phase 
60 cycle 4,600 volts on the dredging 
pump motors and is stepped down to 
220 volts for the smaller motors. 

Figure 1 at top of page shows the 





MILKOWSKI 


general view of the plant. The dredge 
in the foreground digs and delivers 
the material through the pontoon line 
to the booster pump located in the 
building on shore. The booster pump 
delivers the material through the slop- 
ing pipe on trestle direct to the 
screens. 

Figure 2 shows the interior of the 
dredge, while Figure 3 shows a close 
view of the booster house and of the 
booster pump. The two pumps are 
identical, being Morris 15-inch Heavy 
Duty dredging pumps, equipped with 
manganese steel wearing parts and di- 
rectly connected to 400 horse power 
variable speed motors, 514 revolutions 
per minute. 

The dredge is equipped to excavate 
to a depth of 35 to 40 feet below 
water surface. The suction is pro- 
vided with a 45 degree elbow and 
with a special Morris jet head on the 
end. This jet head is equipped with 
8 %-inch nozzles. Water is supplied 
to these jets under 100 pounds pres- 
sure from a Morris 6-inch double-suc- 
tion pump directly connected to a 100 
horse power motor running at 1,800 
revolutions per minute. 

Figure 4 shows this jet head out 
of the water with the jets in action. 
The force of these jets ‘breaks up 
and disintegrates the material and 
provides a steady, even flow of ma- 
terial into the pump suction. This jet 
head has been found to be very ef 
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Fig. 2—-Interior of dredge looking aft, showing stone box in center and 6-inch pressure 


pump in lower right hand corner. 


fective in deposits containing seams 
of clay or cemented material which 
were too hard for the ordinary plain 
suction dredge. 

Another special feature of this in- 
stallation is the Morris stone box in- 
stalled in the suction 
line on board the 
dredge. This- may be 
seen in Figure 4 in the 
center. The bars in 
this stone box are set 
to catch any stone ex- 
ceeding 7% inches in 
diameter, and as the 
box is of considerable 
size it requires cleaning 
out but once or twice a 
day and prevents many 
shut-downs_ which 
would be occasioned by 
plugging of the suction. 

The whole layout of 
the dredge is very sim- 
ple and requires but 
one man to operate it. 
There are but three 
units on the dredge, the 
dredging pump, the jet: 
ting or service pump 


used also for priming and a two-drum 
hoist, one line being for the purpose of 
raising and lowering the suction and 
the other line for holding the dredge in 
position. Each of these units is driven 
by a separate motor and the con- 


ill inte 


Fig. 3—Booster house and booster pump. 
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Fig. 4—Jet head out of water and jets in action. 


trols are located close together within 
easy reach of the operator. 


The screening plant is of the con- 
ventional type with conical revolving 
screens, with ground storage and with 
a tunnel and conveyor helt underneath 
for loading the. material into cars. 
Figure 5 shows the screening plant 
and storage compartments to the right, 
while the conveyor belt and the load- 
ing bin are shown to the left. 

The material is first discharged into 
cylindrical revolving screen where the 
oversize is taken out and conveyed to 
a crusher while the balance of the ma- 
terial with water.drops through onto 
a wire screen about % mesh which re- 
tains the gravel while the sand and 
water go through. The gravel which 
has been retained on the screen flows 


by gravity to the conical revolving. 


screens for further separation through 
the wire mesh screen flow into long 
settling troughs where the sand Is 
drawn off on the bottom while the 
waste water flows back into the pond. 
Three grades of coarse material and 


three grades of sand are being pro- 
duced at the present time. 


The output is between 45 and 60 
cars per day of about 10 hours opera- 
tion. This can be increased consider. 
ably if desired by increasing the ca- 
pacity of screens and of the crusher. 





A company, said to be a subsidiary 
of the Illinois Glass Company, has pur- 
chased a large silica sand deposit at 
Millville, N. J., and will erect a plant 
costing a quarter of a million dollars. 
A long railroad spur is being built at 
the present time, just south of the 
town. 





The Sandy Hill Sand Co., 155 Bond 
St., Paterson, N. J., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $100,000. 





The Genesee Stone Products Com- 
pany, Batavia, N. Y., has ben incor- 
porated with a capital of $400,000. In- 
corporators: A. B. and N. S. and M. 
H. Caldwell. Attorneys: Cook & Hor- 
ton, Genessee, N. Y. 


Fig. 5—Screening plant, storage, and loading bin. 
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To Crimp a Blasting Cap 


Did you ever consider that there is a right way and a wrong 
way to crimp a blasting cap on a piece of fuse? 


For instance, DON'T crimp 
a cap on a piece of fuse 
the ends: of which have 
been exposed to damp air, 
until you have cut off and 
discarded about an inch of 
the fuse. The powder core 
takes up moisture at the 
end and this damp powder 
refuses\to burn, so that 
the spark from the powder 
train never reaches the 
explosive in the cap. 


DON'T cut the fuse with 
a dull, dirty knife or a 
hatchet. It is always 
sure to smear some of the 
waterproofing in the fuse 
across the powder train 
like this! 


ez 
& 


DOY'T gut the fuse at an 
“angle like this. The 
pointed end is likely to 
bend -over and cause a mis- 


DON'T leave an air space 
between the end of the-fuse 
and the fulminate in the 
cap as this may prevent the 
spark of the fuse from ig- 
niting the fulminate in the 


DON'T crimp the blasting 
cap with your teeth, Men 
have been killed doing 
this, and even if you are 
not killed, it does not 
make a good tight crimp. 


Cut off a single length 
of fuse at least long 
enough to reach 2 or 3 
inches beyond the collar 
of the bore hole, and crimp 
the cap on the freshly cut 
end. The use of “short 
fuse" or "skin-'em-backs" 
is prohibited by law in 
some states. It is not 
only dangerous but also 
wasteful because you can- 
not tamp the hole effec- 
tively and so do not get 
full execution from the 
explosive. 


Use a du Pont Cap Crimper 
to out the fuse as it 
makes a straight cut like 
this: 


If you use a knife, 
keep it sharp, and 
clean and cut the 
fuse straight across 
as shown below: 


baa. 


Slip the cap over the 
end of the fuse until 
the fulminate in the 
cap touches the end 
of the fuse. 


RPA a4 
sd 


Hold the cap and fuse 
in this position and 
then crimp the cap as 
near as possible to 
the open end with a 
du Pont Cap Orinper. 
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Dredge of Central Michigan Gravel Co. nearing completion. 


New Michigan Pumping Plant 


A good deposit of sand and gravel 
in a section that affords fine market 
opportunities justifies the erection of 
a pretty fine plant and the establish- 
ment of facilities calculated to aid in 
the distribution of the product. This 
was no more true in the case of the 
Central Michigan Gravel Company, at 
Lansing, than it is in the case of any 
other similar enterprise; but the Cen- 
tral Michigan actually did what their 
prospects justified and now have a 
good plant just about at the point 
of beginning operations. This plant 
cannot be numbered among the big 
dredging operations, but it is in its 
own class worthy of consideration by 
operators whose conditions approxi- 
mate those found at Lansing. 


The deposit here runs to a depth 
of about 100 feet over 80 acres. It is 
comparatively free of impurities and 
showed up high in tests made by a 
number of laboratories. The sand 
content is in the neighborhood of 60 
per cent and as such is representative 
of deposits in that section of the coun- 
try. The features of the Central Mich- 
igan Company’s deposit make possible 
the excavation of material from a bank 
or by dredging and these two means 
of securing materials will be employed 
when the new dredge is in operation. 


At the present time all excavation is 
done by a Thew steam shovel equipped 
with a l-yard dipper bucket. The face 
against which the shovel is working 
is some 75 feet high and 1,500 feet 
long. 

The presence of water in consider- 
able quantity and the desire of the 
company to enjoy the advantages of a 
pumping operation induced the officers 
to plan for the building of a dredge 
and the erection of a land plant that 
would convert the product of the 
pumps into washed and graded ma 
terials of excellent quality. The plans 
were brought to the point of execu 
tion by these officers under the advice 
of competent engineers, notable among 
these being Mr. Bradley Carr of the 
American Manganese Steel Company 
of Chicago Heights, Ill. At the time 
that the building of the dredge was 
begun the company was fortunate i 
securing the services of an experienced 
dredge builder who had constructed 
over 100 similar craft and undertook 
the work with the idea of builing 
better, though not larger, than ever 
before. The finished job measures UD 
to the highest expectations of the com 
pany and they believe that its operat 
ing future will be a very satisfactory 
and profitable one. 
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The dredge is 44 feet long and 20 
feet wile and draws 2 feet of water. 
Construction is rather heavier than 
usual and considerable reinforcement 
is provided to equalize stresses brought 
about by the weight of the machinery 
at the ends. The deck space left over 
after the erection of the house which 
encloses the machinery furnishes a 
means of getting around the craft 
easily and allows space for working 
at the sides, should occasion for such 
work arise. The hull is built entirely 
of wood except for the iron used 
around corners and in similar ways. 


The construction of the A frame 
and boom differs from that ordinarily 
encountered. Both are stationary, the 
A frame as seen from the side stand- 
ing up vertically and the boom in- 
clined forward at an angle of about 
45 degrees to the deck. The boom 
is 26 feet long. It is supported by 
wire guys running from its end over 
the top of the A frame and by other 
guys running from the end to the 
sides of the craft at the deck. Con- 
trol of the nozzle is had through cable 
running from a double drum Lidger- 
wood hoist, which also takes care of 
the shore lines that keep the dredge 
in position. No spuds are provided, 
the naiure of the bottom on which 
digging is done, and the comparatively 
small size of the pond, making them 
unnecessary. 

The pump, an 8-inch Amsco and 
built of manganese throughout, is lo- 
cated closer to a midship position than 
ordinarily; that is, farther back in the 
dredge. The operator, taking up his 
position close to this pump, has the 
hoist directly before him, and has the 
controls and instruments for all the 
equipment under his care close at 
hand. Krom this position he has also 
a clear view of the digging operation 
forward and can observe at all times 
just what is going on. Aft is located 
a 150-horsepower Allis-Chalmers motor 
of slip-ring type, operating at 720 r. p. 
m, on a 440-volt 60-cycle current. The 
drive to the pump is through a belt, 
the pulleys at motor and pump ends 
being of sizes that effect a reduction 
In speed. 

An Allis-Chalmers pump is used for 
priming the dredging pump and for 
Teémoving bilge water from below 
decks. This piece of equipment is 
powered by the motor above men- 
tioned, as is also the double-drum 


hoist for the nozzle and the shore 
lines, 


Front view of dredge. 


Electric current will be supplied to 
the dredge by a line running along 
the pontoons supporting the discharge 
pipe. The current is purchased from 
a local central station. It is received 
at 44,000 volts and transformed to 
440 volts on the company’s property. 
The transformers are located on shore. 
Other equipment in connection with 
the electrical operation, aside from 
motor and controls, is located on the 
dredge in a house built above the 
pump. 

The discharge line from the dredge 
to the shore plant will have a vertical 
lift of 45 feet. Operating at an ex- 
pected working depth of 20 feet and 
keeping in mind that the delivery line 
to the plant will be comparatively 
short, it will be seen that the pump 
will not have to pump against much 
of a head at the beginning of opera- 
tions. 

The shore plant which will receive 
the 45 to 50-yard hourly capacity of 
the dredge is a simply designed one. 
The discharge from the pipe line is 
not handled by power after the point 
at which it enters the box above the 
sereens. The progress of the material 
and the water by which it has been 
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t Loading station at end of industrial railroad. 


conveyed and washed will be con- 
trolled solely by gravity up to the 
time it is run into railroad cars. 


At the top of the plant are located 
4 Simplex screens made by the Sim- 
plex Screen Company of Salt Lake 
City. The surfaces of these screens 
are inclined in such a manner and 
arranged in such positions, one be- 
low the other, that the sand and grav_. 
cascades downward over them and is 
thus sorted into commercial sizes. 
The highest screen passes material 
under 2% inches and throws out the 
oversize, which may be later of suffi- 
cient quantity to justify the installa- 
tion of a crusher. The second screen 
from the top produces +1 inch —2% 
inch gravel, the third + % inch —1 
inch, the fourth + % inch — ¥% inch. 
These several products go to bins of 
20 yards capacity, each located below 
the screening operation. 

The sand left over after the gravel 
sizes have been selected is passed to a 
sand washing tank made by the Smith 
Engineering Company of Milwaukee. 
This tank serves the purpose of clean- 
ing and dewatering the sand and per- 
mitting its being drawn off at the bot- 
tom and sent by a chute to bins. This 
tank is located directly below the 
screens, at which point it is in a con- 
venient position to receive the ovtent 
of the last screen conveniently. 

Water that is run off from the sand 
washing tank together with that which 
is eliminated earlier in the process is 
run into a flume along which it is 
conveyed to the creek from which the 
pond is supplied with water. In case 
it should become necessary at any time 


to provide for clearing the tail water 
from the flume, this can be done very 
easily by running it to adjoining low 
ground within the company’s property 
and allowing it to run over a small 
dam back to the creek, after it has 
been well settled. 

In case the company should decide 
to crush the oversize material it can 


Side view of plant, 
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do so by mounting a crusher in a 
space left open for such use. There 
jg on hand a 7x12 inch jaw crusher 
that can be used for this purpose. 

The bins are arranged to permit 
the loading of trucks and railroad 
ears from the sides. Loading will be 
done through bin gates made by the 
Newaygo Steel and Iron Co. of Neway- 
go, Mich. The construction below the 
bins is of concrete. The bins them- 
selves are of wood. 

A large part of the business of the 
Central Michigan Gravel Company 
comes from the builders in and around 
Lansing and a great amount of the 
output is conseyuently hauled by 
truck. Rail shipments in certain cases 
effect distinct economies, and for this 
reason provision is made as described 
for bringing cars up to the plant. 

Trucks cannot be brought up so 
easily, for the plant is located in a 
rather inaccessible place, so an ar- 
rangement has been made which will 
considerably reduce the distance of 
the truck haul and keep the trucks 
on well paved roads. This arrange- 
ment is the company’s industrial rail- 
road, 1 mile long, which runs from the 
plant along a scenic route through 
the woods to a loading station on the 
outskirts of the settled section of 
Lansing. : 

Along this railroad sand and gravel 
is hauled by a 19-ton Baldwin locomo- 
tive in 8-yard Western air-dump cars 
toa series of 22 concrete loading bins. 
These bins are loaded at the top by 
dumping the cars and permit drawing 
of of the material at the bottom 
through clamshell bin gates. 





The plant of the Dixie Portland Ce- 
ment Co., which is being erected at 
Hill and River St., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
will manufacture roofing tile in addi- 
tion to hollow tile. The plant will start 
production in about two weeks time, 
and will manufacture approximately 
1,000 tile per day. 





Three men were injured in a blast 
which was set off on May 30th, at the 
Leatham D. Smith stone quarry at 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. The blast blew the 
top of the bluff into the air with such 
force that the stones flew in showers 
to the stone barge Adriatic, nearly two 
blocks distant. 





The Barry Sand Co. has been 
formed at Grand Rapids, Mich., with a 
capital stock of $10,000, 


A Song of Lime 


They mine me and burn me, 
They crush me and churn me, 
They mix me with water, 
Hydrate me with care. 


They barrel and bag me 
And label and tag me, 
Assign me to uses 
Important and rare. 


They use me in concrete 
And stucco and mortar, 
They put me in plaster, 
I soften hard water. 


They use me with leather, 
In rubber and glass, 

I’m plowed in the land 
I’m spread on the grass. 


I neutralize acid, 

I boost the crop yield 
I’m the greatest re-agent 
In the chemical field. 


I’m eternal, essential, 

And lasting as Time, 

I’m the KING of all Bases 

For I am “Burned Lime.” 
—wWarner-American News. 





Phosphate Rock in 1922 


According to the Department of the 
Interior, 2,417,823 tons of phosphate 


rock, valued at $10,828,346, was 
shipped from mines in the United 
States during 1922, as shown by statis- 
tics collected by the Geological Survey. 

Florida, the leading State, shipped 
2,058,593 tons, worth $8,347,522,. more 
than nine-tenths of which was land- 
pebble phosphate. From Tennessee, 
353,309 tons, worth $2,107,382, was re- 
ported including a comparatively small 
quantity from Kentucky, most of 
which was brown rock. Small ship- 
ments were reported from Idaho and 
South Carolina. 





The Cement Building Products Com- 
pany has been incorporated at Brock- 
ton, Mass., with a capital of $25,000. 
The incorporators include Howard L. 
Sampson of Whitman, William S. and 
Allan W. Barlow of Brockton. 


The Waldo County Agricultural 
Lime Co., Lincolnville, Maine, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000. 
President, Oren W. Riplev; treasurer, 
Amase S. Heal; clerk, Allen H. Miller. 
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Lime Kiln Thermal Efficiency 


By VICTOR J. AZBE, Consulting Combustion Engineer, St. Louis, Mo. 


It is an honor to address this organ- 
ization and the writer expresses the 
sincere hope that mutual beneficial 
results will be obtained. Many years 
have been spent by the one who pre- 
sents this paper in the study of com- 
bustion as applying to industrial con- 
cerns and it was only about a year 
and a half ago that attention and 
study was given to combustion as ap- 
plies to lime burning, with the result 
that there is no question of doubt but 
what attention to this subject by the 
member companies of this organiza- 
tion will result, not only in saving in 
the fuel cost but increasing efficiency 
of their plants as well as improving 
their products. 


There are few industries where. so 
much fuel can be saved as the lime in- 
dustry. On the other hand, also, there 
are, few industries where it is so diffi- 
cult to make this saving. The diffi- 
culty is mostly due to the fact that 
convenient methods for measuring kiln 
performance are not generally known, 
consequently, in very many cases fuel 
efficiency check of any accuracy is not 
obtained until at the end of the year. 
Even when a kiln test is run and all 
lime and coal weighed, the test has to 
be of so long a duration to mean any- 
thing, that all kinds of bad or pos- 
sibly good conditions were bound to 
have crept in and so the final results 
could not possibly have portrayed the 
best possible conditions. 


As a result of the above, many me 
plants waste tremendous amounts of 
fuel. The fuel efficiency of many a 
kiln is only 20 to 25 per cent, when 
an efficiency of 50 per cent and more is 
possible with proper attention. A cer- 
tain large lime plant was operated for 
an entire year at an average efficiency 
of only 24 per cent. They savea some 
$25,000 a year by changing the firing 
methods, while if they would approach 
the 50 per cent kiln efficiency mark 
the saving as compared with the 24 
per cent efficiency operauuy suetnods 
would be around $40,000 a year in fuel 
only. 

Some lime kiln operators think they 
know when a kiln is rignt vy appear- 
ances; and while it is true that an 
expert kiln operator can tell a great 
deal, his senses are not delicate 
enough to be able to judge combustion 
and heat absorption efficiency of a kiln 


except very roughly. The more the 
writer has to do with lime kilns, the 
less inclined he is to guess and the 
more he depends upon proper instry. 
ments as an aid. 


When a kiln test is being run, it 
necessarily must be run for at least 
one week, during which time so many 
conditions may creep in that the final 
results tell only very little as to how 
the kiln should be operateu ror pest 
results. To overcome this, the writer 
developed a method which is very in. 
teresting and should prove of value 
to engineers and chemists in the lime 
manufacturing plants. 


When coal burns under a boiler, the 
carbon combines with the oxygen of 
the air to form carbon dioxide. The 
same happens in a lime kiln, only 
there carbon dioxide is also being 
driven from the limestone by the heat 
from the fuel so there are two streams 
of carbon dioxide, one from the coal 
and one from the rock. In boiler prac- 
tice the carbon dioxide percentage in 
the waste flue gas is being determined 
in all modern plants because it indi 
cates the amount of air used for com- 
bustion and is quite an important 
check on waste. Many boiler plants 
have automatic CO, recorders that 
take samples every few minutes, al 
alyze it and record the results on 4 
chart. 

To know the carbon dioxide percent: 
age that is escaping with the waste 
gas from the lime kiln is even more 
important. Due to the definite rele 
tion between the two mixed streams 
of carbon dioxide much more valuable 
information will be obtained than % 
the case in boiler practice. 

With bituminous coal of the better 
grade, when burned under a boiler, 
the maximum possible percentage o 
carbon dioxide to be obtained would 
be about 19 per cent. This is withou 
the use of excess air; ordinarily, evél 
under the best conditions, there Wil 
be at least 4 per cent oxygen in the 
flue gas which is being brought in by 
the excess air used in burning the fuel 
which reduces the CO, percentage 1 
15 per cent. 5 

Assuming now that we are burmllg 
this fuel under a lime kiln and ¥ 
would get only 15 per cent CO, aud 
4 per cent oxygen the same as we ill 
when burning under the _ boiler. 
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Fig. 1.—Tons of lime made per ton of coal burned. 


this would occur it would be quite 
evident that carbon dioxide is coming 
only from the coal, none could be com- 
ing from the rock and no lime would 
be made and consequently the ratio 
of lime to coal would be 0-1. If the 
CO, percentage would, however, be, say, 
20 per cent, and oxygen still about 
4per cent, then we immediately would 
realize that to obtain such a large 
amount of CO, gas from coal, when so 
much excess air representeu vy oOxy- 
gen is used, is utterly impossible and 
so the additional carbon dioxide must 
be coming from the limestone. 

Figure 1 was calculated on this prin- 
ciple. It will be noted that at 20 per 
cent CO, and 4 per cent oxygen, the 
ratio of lime to coal is about 2-1. If 
the chart is further. studied, it will be 
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noted that for the same 
oxygen percentage, the 
ratio of lime to coal in- 
creases as the CO, per- 
centage increases, and 
when the CO, reduces, less 
lime is made per ton of 
coal. Consequently, the 
more carbon dioxide gas 
from the kilm, the better 
it is. As it was noted, the 
" earbon dioxide is modified 
by the oxygen, since oxy- 
gen represents excess air, 
the excess air entering 
the kiln through holes in 
the fire on the grate or 
through the doors, or 
brick work, the greater 
will be the volume of gas 
escaping, and the more 
will the carbon dioxide be 
‘diluted. 

To use the chart it is necessary to 
have some kind of “Ursat’ yas an- 
alyzing apparatus. Then a sample 
should be drawn from top of kiln and 
main gas stream, taking great care 
that a true sample is obtained. The 
sample should be analyzed for carbon 
dioxide, oxygen and carbon monoxide. 
After the first sample, several more 
should be taken, preferably every ten 
minutes for twe hours. Then results 
should be averaged and by referring 
to Figure 1, the ratio of lime to coal 
can be obtained for that particular 
kiln and for that particular period. 

It will be noted that CO, itself, 
while important, requires to be sup- 
plemented by oxygen analysis. It may 
be also well to emphasize carefulness. 

If analysis look unreason- 
— able, try and change the 
position of the sampling 
pipe, since it is extremely 
important that proper true 
average sample be_ ob- 
tained. At times, also, 
sudden results will be ob- 
tained which will look far 
from right. Quite often 
this happens, but all that 
ft may have occurred is that 
z= the fireman checked his 
}—+- fire, shut off the air to the 
| zi grates, and the carbon di- 
a oxide percentage, instead 
y of dropping down, shot 
away up, all due to the 
limestone continued to 

drive CO, from rock. 


After the limecoal 
ratio is determined if the 
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heat value of the fuel burned is also 
known- the thermal efficiency of 
the kiln may be obtained by re- 
ferring to Figure II. For example, 
assuming that the ratio is 4 to 1 and 
heat value of fuel 13,000 B. T. U. per 
pound, then by drawing lines through 
the respective points as shown, the 
thermal efficiency of 43.25 per cent is 
obtained. This figure means that 
43.25 per cent of all heat in coal was 
actually used to drive carbon dioxide 
from limestone while the balance of 
56.75 per cent was used or wasted in 
one or another of many different ways. 


If the carbon dioxide, oxygen, car- 
bon monoxide content percentage and 
temperature of the waste products of 
combustion escaping from kiln top is 
known, the most important heat losses 
can be determined. Under most con- 
ditions the greatest loss is that due to 
escape of gases at a relatively high 
temperature. In many cases tempar- 
ature well over 1,000° F. exists, while 
kilns are operated with normal tem- 
peratures well below 500° F. This 
loss is usually called the loss due to 
escape of dry products of combustion, 
and while it varies directly with the 
temperature, it is also dependent to 
a very great extent upon the excess 
air use to burn the fuel, the other 
inleaking air either through kiln 
walls, poke holes or draw holes. Fig- 
ure III enables one to determine this 
loss. It will be noted that under good 
conditions, represented by CO, 30 per 
cent, oxygen 2 per cent, and escaping 
gas temperature of 600°, the loss 
would be 15.5 per cent. If on the 
other hand CO, would be 19 per cent, 
oxygen 8 per cent and temperature 
900° F, the loss would be 37 
per cent. 


This chart emphasizes the 
harm done by the inleak- 
age of too large amounts of 
excess air as represented by 
the oxygen _ percentage. 
Many kilns are operated 
with 10 pen cent of oxygen 
which represents about 
twice the amount of air 
actually necessary. This 
unnecessarily large volume 
of air passing through the 
kiln does damage in three 
ways: 

(1) It necessarily escapes 
hot from the kiln and con- 
sequently wastes heat. 

(2) It overloads the kiln 
gas carrying capacity use- 


Gn 

ie 

Fig. 3.—Fuel loss due to escape of dry 
products of combustion. 


lessly and consequently reduces kiln 
capacity. 

(3) It reduces temperature in the 
kiln due to which the heat transfer 
between hot flame and the lime is 
reduced and kiln capacity lowest. 


The second condition is illustrated 
by Figure IV. It will be noted that 
the greater the oxygen percentage, the 
lower the kiln capacity. The prit 
ciple assumed in drawing this chart 
is that if the air which uselessly 
passes through the kiln would be em 
ployed to burn fuel, more fuel wouli 
be burned and more linie maue. 











Fig. 4.—Loss of output due to excess air. 
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Fig. 5.—-Loss due to incomplete combustion (carbon 


monoxide loss). 


As to the third condition, 1t may 
be said that it is possible to use so 
much: excess air that the dilution 
would be so great that temperature 
would be below the temperature re- 
quired to decompose limestone and 
so no lime would be made no matter 
how much fuel would be burned. 


Some excess air however, is neces- 
sary, otherwise incomplete combus- 
tion, a second most important loss of 
heat from lime kilns, will result. This 
loss in some cases is so great that the 
gas burns to a height of 10 or more 
feet above the shaft kiln and at night 
illuminates the surroundings. of 
course only gross carelessness will 
permit such condition, but even in 
plants where this does. not occur the 
loss due to incomplete combustion at 
times is from 30 to 40 per cent. 

The presence of carbon monoxide, a 
combustible gas resulting from gas- 
ification of carbon, in the waste gases 
leaving the kiln, indicates a loss due 
to incomplete combustion. 

Figure V illustrates the seriousness 
of having as high as 12 per.cent car- 
bon monoxide in the waste gas; when 
this occurred the loss of fuel was 
about 27 per cent., all of which was 
Preventable. Even when carbon mon- 
noxide percentage is only 4 per cent, 
the loss still is 11 per cent. The loss 
calculated from presence of carbon 
Monoxide percentage is, however, not 
the entire loss due to incomplete com- 
bustion. When carbon monoxide is 
Present, it may well be assumed that 
hydrogen, metahne and other very 
rich combustible gases are also escap- 
ig and wasting heat. 


If there is a proper mix- 
ture of combustible gases 
and air, the vertical lime 
kiln should not waste any 
heat whatsoever, due to in- 
complete combustion,- be- 
cause conditions are ideal. 
The gas burns in a hot zone 
where there is no possibility 
of chilling. Due to it having 
to percolate through the 
limestone, the mixture of 
combustible gases and air 
is bound to be very com- 
plete also. The writer many 
times obtained gas samples 
from lime kilns when the 
oxygen content was zero 
and there was no carbon 
monoxide present. The fuel 
was completely burned 
with only a theoretically re- 


“quired amount or air. 


In practice, to assure complete com- 
bustion, it is necessary to use some 
excess air. About 2 per cent of oxy- 
gen in the waste gas should indicate 
a sufficient amount of air, provided 
this air passes with the gas through 
the hot zone. This amount however 
will be insufficient if firing is irregu- 
lar. In the case of a plant where the 
results were tabulated, the ‘trouble 
was all due to the fact that more coal 
was gasified in the producer, than 
could be burned by the air that the 
kiln could draw by natural draft. A 


Fig. 6.—Loss due to withdrawal of 
hot lime. 
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further reason for the very bad con- 
ditions was the very infrequent firing. 
The producer was charged at 10:25 
and again at 11:15, consequently the 
gas that it supplied to the kiln varied 
greatly in volume and since the air 
supply was constant, there was just 
barely enough air at times for com- 
plete combustion, and at other times 
a great deficiency. 


Regular and frequent firing are ex- 
tremely important in case of lime 
kilns. When there is heavy smoke, 
there is great waste due to incom- 
plete combustion. When there is no 
smoke whatsoever, there is liable to be 
a great waste also due to the too large 
volumes of excess air. 


There are other heat losses encoun- 
tered in kiln operation but they can- 
not be controlled as readily as the loss 
due to too little air or the one due 
to too much air, or too high temper- 
ature of escaping gases. They are: 


(1) Radiation, which can be con- 
trolled only by varying the kiln de- 
sign. 

(2) Loss due to moisture 
which is very small. 

(3) Loss due to moisture in rock, 
which loss is also very small. 

(4) Loss due to escape of moisture 
resulting from combustion of hydro- 
gen in fuel. This loss can be reduced 
slightly if temperature of escaping 
gases is reduced, and, also, if efficiency 
is generally improved, so that less coal 
is burned for a given amount of lime 
made. 

(5) Loss due to withdrawing of hot 
lime. The magnitude of this loss can 
be determined from Figure VI. This 
loss can be reduced somewhat when 
operator is very careful. 

(6) Loss due to carbon in ash. This 
loss depends upon ash percentage in 
coal and care used in cleaning fires. 

It is the writer’s opinion that pos- 
sibilities for improvement in combus- 
tion and heat absorption efficiency in 
the lime industry are tremendous and 
have been barely touched. While there 
‘have been several exceedingly good 
papers written and delivered before 
this organization, the number of in- 
vestigations made on lime kilns is 
small as compared with investigations 
made on boilers. As a result, it is 
nothing unusual to find a boiler 70 
and even 80 per cent efficient, while 
the majority of lime kilns are oper- 
ated only around 30 per cent efficient. 
Of course, to equalize lime kiln: and 
up-to-date boiler performances, would 
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require a special lime kiln constrye. 
tion; nevertheless. the difference, eyep 
in the case of ordinary kilns, shoua 
not be so great. The lime kiln igs gt 
a disadvantage due to greater wall 
area for the amount of fuel burned, 
consequently the radiation loss will he 
more than that for a boiler. Also, lime 
withdrawn is usually, at a red heat. 
But radiation can be controlled by in. 
sulation, and to offset the heat lost by 
the hot lime, the lime kiln has the 
advantage by the counter current heat 
flow in upper zones of the kiln and 
also by the much more thorough mix. 
tures of air and combustible gas in the 
burning zone. One may say that a 
good kiln and a good boiler, both prop- 
erly operated, should give equal re 
sults; also, a poor kiln and a poor 
boiler should give equal results. Why 
this is not the case is due to two rea- 
sons: 

(1) In the lime industry little or no 
attention is paid to proper proportion- 
ing of air and fuel. 

(2) Heat transfer in many cases is 
very poor due to ununiform size of 
rock charge or improperly charged 
rock. 

I think I am safe in stating that 
nearly half of the fuel burned by lime 
manufacturers is wasted; which waste 
should be prevented. 





The firm of Spruill & McDill of 
Mangum, Okla., was dissolved on 
April 23rd, Mr. Spruill retiring and 
Mr. E. L. McDill continuing the busi- 
ness. 





The Netches Sand Co., Beaumont, 
Texas, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $28,000. Incorpora 
tors: Michael Storhang, Ed. McCar- 
thy, Jr., and Peter Boade. 





William M. Bennett, Kingsport, 
Tenn., vice-president of the Clinchfield 
Portland Cement Co., of that city, died 
May 26, at the age of 56 years. He 
was stricken with an attack of acute 
indigestion. He was a native of Bar 
gor, Pa., and resided for many years 
at Nazareth, Pa. 





Numerous residents of El Cerrito, 
Calif., have petitioned the city trus 
tees to take action to prevent ihe eret 
tion and operation of a quarry it 
the hills near the Berkley Country 
©Olub. The first reading of an ord: 
nance restricting buildings which will 
meet the request of the petitioners 
has been passed, it is reported. 
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HEN in need of equipment, supplies, 

enginéering service, look in Pit and 
Quarry HAND BOOK. The Classified 
Buyers’ Guide tells you where to buy. The 
Catalogue Section describes the products of 
reputable manufacturers. 


A complete buyers’ reference that will 
serve you well. 


Rand-McNally Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Los el Rock & Graval ( 


The Los Angeles Rock & Gravel Co. are building one of the largest 
plants in California, having a capacity from 3000 to 5000 tons in ten li 
handled from a deposit of over 300 acres, by steam shovel, boom drag 
dredge. 

Many carloads of equipment and lumber were hauled by a Plymouth! 
from siding to plant, a distance of one mile. 

The Los Angeles Rock & Gravel Co. have since bought two more Pi 
three Locomotives will be used for hauling material from the pit to 
placing and hauling empty and loaded cars after the plant is in operation, 

Read the letter in adjoining panel—then write us for Catalog and ¢ 


Views. 
THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH CO., PLYMOUTH, 


Gasoline 
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Los Angeles Rock & Gravel Co. 


Los Angeles 


The Fate-Root-Health Co., Plymouth, Ohio. 

The Seven-Ton Geared Plymouth Locomotive you sold us 
is giving entire satisfaction. We are using it to haul stand- 
ard gauge cars on a grade 3% of 1 per cent and have hauled 
one hundred and fifty tons without sand easily and would 
buy more if our needs demand them. 

For industrial haulage it can’t be beat. 


Very truly yours, (Signed) H. W. HAWLEY, Pres. 
LOS ANGELES ROCK & GRAVEL CO., 





0comotives 
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Some views of the dredging operations of the Empire Limestone Co., Buffalo. 
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Lime Convention 


Shows New Developments in Industry 


The Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Lime Association, held this year 
at the Commodore Hotel in New York 
City, accomplished a great deal of 
good for the lime industry; or, at 
least, it served the purpose of laying 
before ihe membership for discussion 
the results of a year’s work that will 
redound to the advantage of lime pro- 
ducers everywhere. The production 
by the Association’s technical staff of 
a quick setting time plaster and a 
lime partition block, and the extension 
of the uses of lime in highway con- 
struction are milestones of progress 
in the road that lime producers have 
been traveling as an association for a 
number of years. 


The attendance at the New York 
meeting was not as great as it has 
been on some former occasions, but 
the reasons for this are found in the 
inability of some lime men to spare 
the time required for a trip to New 
York from certain far removed sec- 
tions of the country. Those members 
who did attend made up by their en- 
thusiasm and the manner in which 
they handled the work of the conven- 
tion for the shortage in attendance; 
which shortage was, after all not 
great, 


The first day’s sessions had to do 
with the business of the Association 
and with the consideration by the 
membership of reports by the officers 
on the condition of the Association. 
On the morning of this day, Wednes- 
day, June 13, the Board of Directors 
met at 11 o’clock and remained in ses- 
sion for one hour. Then followed a 
luncheon: and the resumption of busi- 
hess at 2 o’clock with the entire mem- 
bership in attendance. This afternoon 
session was opened by the address of 
Charles Warner, president, who gave 
Way next to W. R. Phillips, general 


manager. Mr. Phillips presented his 
executive report. On the material 
thus laid before the convention was 


conducted an informal discussion that 


lasted the rest of the afternoon. No 
formal action on any matters was 
taken at this meeting, such action be 
ing reserved for the executive session 
on Friday. 


At 10 A. M. on Thursday, the sec- 
ond day, Mr. Warner again opened 
proceedings by a short address. In it 
he drew attention to the fine condition 
of the lime business throughout the 
United States at the present time, as 
evidenced by Government reports and 
the statements of producers. The 
chemical field continues to become 
more and more important and the de- 
mand for lime in construction shows 
a healthy increase. Association work 
has played a large part in bringing 
about this desirable condition, al- 
though the results of this combined 
effort may not always be immediately 
apparent. The good that resulted 
comes from work that was done or, 
at least, begun:'a long time ago. One 
of the features of Association work 
that must be remembered is that its 
results are not produced and should 
not be expected immediately. In the 
ease of individual effort this is fre- 
quently not the case. Individual ef- 
fort, while looking to the future, at- 
tends mainly to the present. Asso- 
ciation work is intended chiefly to 
guard the future, and the future is, 
after all, the most important. Mr. 
Warner concluded his address by an- 
nouncing that it was his intention, 
with the expiration of his terms, to 
participate in Association affairs mere- 
ly as a member, that the press of other 
business made it impossible for him 
to serve longer as president. He 
thanked the members for the co-opera- 
tion he received while in office and 
bespoke for his successor the same 
loyal assistance that had been given 
to him. 

The report of the general manager 
was next presented. Mr. Phillips be- 
gan his talk by referring to the Asso- 
ciation’s organization plan and _ its 
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division into an executive office, a 
headquarters technical staff and a field 
service, this last division subdivided 
into two groups to cover the Eastern 
and Central territories. The efforts 
of all were bent toward the achieve 
ment of association ends through re- 
search, education and promotion. Ac- 
tivities during the past year were 
greatly enlarged, this made possible 
by the expenditure of more than twice 
as much as was spent the year before. 
The Association has now an increased 
number of fellowships and is keeping 
12 to 15 men full time at leading in- 
stitutions of learning in various parts 
of the country. The effort from a re 
search point of view has been to put 
lime into new fields and to make it 
serve better the requirements of the 
fields in which it has found use up to 
this time. Mr. Phillips then outlined 
the activities of the executive office, 
the headquarters’ technical staff and 
the field service. In the last year the 
technical staff has, among other things, 
devoted its attention largely to the 
production of a quick setting lime and 
a structural lime block, to the devel- 
opment of a ready mixed lime mor- 
tar plan, to the recognition of lime in 
roadbuilding, to the production of 
handbooks and other literature for 
operators and users for the purposes 
of increasing the demand for lime and 
of aiding in its production and sale, 
to the publication in technical journals 
of articles designed to bring technical 
men more closely in touch with the 
newer developments. The work of the 
field service in the Central and West- 
ern states has been gotten well under 
way and good results have been ob- 
tained. In the East conditions have 
been rather more unsettled and, be 
cause of the fact that appropriations 
for the work were not decided upon 
until later in the season, actual ac- 
complishment has not been as much 
as in the other sections. 

Although Mr. Phillips made no ref- 
erence to the fact in his talk, it was 
by this time known to all attending 
the convention that he had resigned 
as general manager of the association 
and would shortly take up the duties 
of sales manager of the American Lime 
and Stone Company. Pit and Quarry 
wishes to take this opportunity to 
wish him well in his new venture and 
to add to the expressions of esteem 
received by Mr. .Phillips from the 
membership its own expression. The 
editors of this paper have been watch- 
ing Mr. Phillips’ work with admira- 


es 


tion and are sure that no better man 
could have been in the position of 
general manager during the time he 
held that office. 

Mr. Phillips was succeeded by J. A. 
Slipher, the Association’s™ soil tech. 
nologist. Mr. Slipher treated first the 
more general aspects of the past year’s 
work in promoting the use of agricy)- 
tural lime. He told his auditors that 
the Association has cause for conf. 
dence as a result of the three-year ef. 
fort to get more lime on the land. 
The resistance to liming is breaking 
in many quarters, largely as a result 
of Association activity. The present 
liming practice is due for a change 
and Mr. Slipher looks for the change 
to come in the direction of an in- 
creased use of burnt lime. This ma- 
terial is steadily getting into state 


‘after state where it has not been used 


up to this time. For 15 to 20 years 
many of the states have gone through 
campaigns aimed at the introduction 
of a liming system calling for 2 to 4 
tons per acre of ground limestone of 
indeterminate fineness. The argument 
was that the work is done years later, 
In spite of the way it was advocated, 
this liming plan has not had wide use. 
This, said Mr. Slipher, is because the 
use falls far short of the need. In 
Ohio where ground limestone is used, 
and where it has the advantage of 
favorable freight rates, it has not been 
a success, and its proponents admit 
that it has not been. The present sys 
tem of using low grade materials does 
not fit the farm scheme. Its short 
comings are appreciated more keenly 
by the farmer than its advantages, It 
is not good from a business stand 
point. Its availability is low and the 
farmer has to wait too long for re 
turns. He often has not enough cap 
ital to put on 2 to 4 tons per acre, 
the expense and difficulty of shipping 
and applying are too much for him 
Application is made at a time when 
the demand for labor is at its peak. 
Modern farming calls for the cutting 
of labor to the limit. The plan, too, 
is psychologically bad. The applica 
tion of 50 to 100 tons of material in 
the busy season with no immediate 
returns to be expected, strikes the 
farmer as bad. He is nervous at plant 
ing time and strongly disinclined t 
pay attention to anything else. The 
requirements in an acceptable syste 
are that little labor be required, that 
there be little disturbance of the farm 
plan, that there be a small initial ir 
vestment of not over $4.00 per acré 
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that this investment be a short term 
one, that the returns be quick. 


From the technical point of view, 
says Mr. Slipher, it is not necessary 
to reduce entirely all the acidity of 
the soi!. Liming follows the law of 
diminishing returns. The new scheme 
calls for the application of but 400 to 
700 pounds of burnt lime per acre or 
in every 3 or 4 years. The advantage 
of the burnt product are that the quan- 
tity to be applied is small, the action 
is quick, and the results are good, as 
the success of burnt lime in old liming 
sections testifies. The late successes 
of burnt lime in Pennsylvania and 
other states argue for a new day in 
liming practices. 

The report of the construction de- 
partment was given by R. P. Brown, 
the Association’s construction engi- 
neer. Mr. Brown’s paper began with 
an account of the nature and scope of 
his duties and was devoted thereafter 
to a report on the way in which the 
work was done and the results that 
were brought about. There is in this 
department a great deal of routine and 
special correspondence, ranging from 
practically form letter work to letters 
that require days of study. Many 
problems are referred to the Washing- 
ton office and it is Mr. Brown’s duty 
to solve that large part of these prob- 
lems which refers to construction. Co- 
operation with the field force is also 
a large and important feature of Mr. 
Brown's work. The field work along 
construction lines is progressing well 
and the reports of field men are very 
gratifying. 

Mr. Brown has during the past year 
represented the National Lime Asso- 
ciation on various technical commit- 
tees and before technical societies. One 
of the purposes, and happily one of 
the effects, of this representation has 
been io stimulate experimental work 
in private and public laboratories, all 
. _ has reacted to the advantage 
of linie. 

During the year was published the 
sales inanual which deals among other 
things with construction topics. In 
it outlined advantages and uses of 
lime. The book is loose leaf in -form. 
It is issued only to members. An issue 
of 15,000 copies of Bulletin 308, con- 
taining letters from engineers, has 
been put out. Bulletin 301 has been 
revised, Bulletin 300A is now ready 
for printing and Bulletin 305A is in 
course of preparation. An extensive 
Mailing list of architects, engineers 


and builders has been prepared and 
should prove very helpful. It contains 
11,200 names, all carefully selected. 


Many city building codes are being 
revised as a result of good work: by 
members of the field force, working 
with the headquarters office. These 
men are always on hand to prove the 
care of lime and answer objections 
brought against the material. The 
work of Mr. Shertzer of New York -in 
having a favorable resolution passed 
by the Building officials conference 
was particularly mentioned.  Illus- 
trated paper before interested groups 
have proved of great benefit. Special 
work in Pittsburgh made it possible to 
give lime an opportunity to show up 
well in paving work. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Brown’s 
report the president drew the atten- 
tion of the membership to the forward 
stride that lime in structural work has 
taken, as shown by the production fig- 
ures furnished by the Department of 
the Interior. In 1921 the construction 
tonnage was 1,200,000, in 1922 it was 
1,891,000. This represents an increase 
of 48 per cent and Mr. Warner expects 
the 1923 figures to top 2,000,000 tons. 


Next came the report of the high- 
ways department, delivered by W. A. 
Freret, special representative of the 
Association. Mr. Freret referred first 
to the increased use of the hydrated 
product in road work. This has come 
more and more into demand all along 
the Atlantic seaboard states and in the 
Central West as far as Kansas. The 
big job is, of course, to have the ma- 
terial specified, and this was found 
to be difficult on many occasions be- 
cause engineers had already com- 
mitted themselves on the subject and 
could not see their way clear to back 
down. The argument in most cases 
was that it would increase the cost of 
construction. It is true that lime does 
not belong in all road jobs, and in 
some places the use of lime merely 
means the throwing away of money. 
But the general trend of engineering 
opinion is toward a greater use of the 
material. The hardest part of the job 
was a determination of the best man- 
ner of approach. In most cases the 
state highway engineer was seen first, 
then the matter was taken up with 
Washington. County engineers were 
also visited. Here Mr, Freret re 
marked that a great deal of good could 
be done by producers if they would 
take the matter up with county engi- 
neers in their own sections. A diffi- 
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cult feature of the work is that there 
is no such thing as uniformity of spec- 
ifications. Road building require- 
ments in the various states vary wide- 
ly. A good field for lime in roads is 
offered by the big cities in the paving 
of streets and alleys. The bridge 
engineers are “lined up” better, and 
nearly all of them use lime. The 
value of lime in water tightening and 
in improving the appearance of the 
structure has helped greatly. There 
is a good field for lime in white- 
washes. Some states are now white- 
washing all the poles and fences along 
the roads. Another important place 
for the use of lime in road building 
is in subgrade treatment. Dirt and 
clay roads are greatly improved by its 
use. The whole field of road building, 
says Mr. Freret, should be gone after 
strongly. It will more than justify the 
effort. 


The report of the chemical director 
was given in person by M. E. Holmes. 
Dr. Holmes referred first to the Asso- 
ciation’s participation in exhibitions 
of various kinds, particularly the 
Chemical Exposition held yearly in 
New York City. He then spoke of 
work on the specifications of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials and 
the important work that has been done 
in this direction. The chemical de 
partment has also paid particular at- 
tention to the matter of furnishing 
articles for the technical organs of the 
country, also to the work of benefiting 
association effort through reprints of 
these articles. Care has been taken to 
collect all literature of this and for- 
eign countries that has any bearing 
upon the subject of lime. In Septem- 
ber, 1922, Dr. Holmes discharged the 
duties of Mr. Phillips, during the lat- 
ter’s absence on association business. 
A certain amount of field work was 
also attended to in person. A visit to 
Monroe, Michigan, resulted in the es- 
tablishment of a lime process water 
softening plant in that city. Personal 
contact also brought about the use of 
lime in the Fort Worth plant. Co- 
operative work with Mr. Elton Darl- 
ing, representative of textile interests, 
caused 2 mills to try out lime proc- 
esses, and it is Dr. Holmes’ opinion 
that much good can be done here. 
The Bureau of Mines, through Dr. 
Oliver Bowles, has done some helpful 
work, and it is hoped that this is 
only the beginning of such co-opera- 
tion. Much information has been pre 
pared for publication and work is go- 


ing ahead on a new sales manual for 
chemical salesmen. In. addition to all 
this, the department has handled a 
great amount of correspondence along 
lines designed to increase the demand 
for lime in chemical fields. Another 
big work was the card indexing of all 
published information on lime from 
all parts of the world. There were 
mai y miscellaneous activities too, of 
kina. indicated by the assistance given 
a Wesvern manufacturer in adjusting 
a freight rate that hinged upon cer. 
tain similar uses between lime and eal- 
cium phosphate. Dr. Holmes was also 
pleased to report that the use of lime 
in glass making and water softening 
is on the grow. 

The Chemical department is deriy- 
ing a great deal of good from its fel- 
lowships in certain leading educational 
institutions. Much valuable work has 
been done outside the association’s 
laboratory. Tests on lime in plaster 
and asphalt paving and tests on quick 
setting limes have been productive of 
good results. The lime tonnage in the 
chemical field is continually growing. 
Some may think this due solely to the 
war. This view is disproved by the 
reports of the Geological Survey, 
which show that the use of lime in 
post-war years is holding strong and 
thus indicating that its applications 
are now resting on a sound basis of 
experience and results. 

“Late Developments in Quarrying” 
by Oliver Bowles, mineral technologist, 
United States Bureau of Mines, was 
an interesting and profitable paper. 
Dr. Bowles told of the work of the 
Bureau and the way it is endeavoring 
to co-operate with lime manufacturers 
in the solution of their problems. 
Questionnaires were sent to all the 
producers some time ago and a great 
deal of information has been received. 
The returns have been gone over, but 
have not yet been thoroughly analyzed. 
When they have been, it is certain that 
they will be of distinct benefit to the 
industry. Dr. Bowles then touched 
upon specific features of quarrying for 
kiln stone. He referred to the way 
in which operators differ in the use of 
the churn drill in high blasting. 
Blasting by this method usually 
throws down large stone and results 
in a mixing of the various stones I 
a series. The power shovel does not 
work out well in very many places 
because of the inability of the machine 
to sort the stone and send forward 
only correctly sized stone of the right 
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quality to the kilns. And yet there are 
economies that come with shovel load- 
ing that the lime plant operator would 
like to enjoy. Dr. Bowles suggests 
the use of a picking belt, a piece of 
equipment that has, at the present 
time, useful applications in other in- 
dustries. With the use of this belt the 
operato: could enjoy the advantages 
of shovel loading and take all the 
heavy Jabor out of the loading process. 
Pickers in other industries develop 
great skill’) Their whole task on the 
belt is 'o pick out bad rock and this 
is, so far as the labor is concerned, an 
easy matter. Hand loaders are not 
always the careful choosers .they are 
supposed to be. They are paid usual- 
ly on a contract basis, so many dollars 
for so much stone, and their only in- 
terest is to get stone into the cars. 
Dr. Bowles thinks this method worth 
a trial. 

Underground operation is coming 
more into favor with lime men, says 
Dr. Bowles. They see that it results 
in better stone and less spalls. An- 
other matter that might be considered 
is the value of hand sledging. Hand 
sledging practice results in the pro- 
duction of stone that runs 78 per cent 
kiln size, while the crusher gives only 
55 per cent of kiln size stone. ‘Dr. 
Bowles advised the lime manufac- 
turers to think of the future and ask 
themselves how the industry will take 
care of the greater proportion of fines 
resulting from the use of crushers. 
He would like to see some of the above 
methods tried out. The really impor- 
tant work must be done at the plants, 
not in the laboratories. 

“Efficiency of Lime Burning,” by 

Victor J. Azbe, combustion engineer, 
St. Louis, might better have been pre- 
sented under the title of “Inefficiency 
of Lime Burning,” for the first state 
ment that Mr. Azbe made was that 
lime producers are wasting fuel in 
prodigious quantities. Mr. Azbe’s paper 
ls presented in full on another page 
of this issue. 
_ By this time the convention proceed- 
ings had run a little ahead of schedule 
and it was found possible to include 
among the speakers in the morning 
sections two others who were to have 
led off the program in the afternoon. 
These two were W. A. Freret and M. E. 
Holmes. Their talks covered the sub- 
ject of “Lime in Highways.” 

Mr. reret told of the big strides 
that the asphalt top road is making. 
A road of this type calls for lime in 


‘going daffy over lime.” 


the sub-grade, filler and top. The ef- 
fects following upon the use of lime 
are striking and the market thus 
opened up is an important one, for the 
tonnage required is large. To express 
the condition in Mr. Freret’s own 
words, “the big asphalt producers are 
These big 
producers are American firms. The 
amount of asphaltic material imported 
is very small, although the idea com- 
monly is that most of it comes from 
outside the country. It is produced 
for the most part by the big oil com- 
panies. This is a very important field 
and should be well cultivated. Mr. 
Freret says that if things go on the 
way they have started, “they’ll soon be 
making roads that are nearly all 
lime.” 


Dr. Holmes stated the problem by 
telling how all effort was bent on in- 
troducing hydrate instead of limestone 
dust. The substitution of hydrated 
lime for stone dust greatly increases 
tensile strength of the material and 
renders it less liable to damage 
through surface moving, cracking and 
other destructive actions. By slides 
Dr. Holmes showed comparisons he- 
tween various materials for cementing 
value, tensile strength and penetra- 
tion. Hydrated lime showed up to big - 
advantage. It bears promise of cor- 
recting all the defects of road mate- 
rials used up to this time, and its ef- 
fects are permanent and lasting. It 
makes the softer bitumens more de 
sirable materials and adds to their in- 
herent advantages the quality of 
standing cold weather without crack- 
ing. This was one of the big argu- 
ments against their use, and lime 
seems to have solved the problem. 
Not so much attention has been paid 
to the cost factor and a commercial 
trial would be necessary to determine 
just where lime stood from this view- 
point. Dr. Holmes then gave the rec- 
ommended proportions in the cases of 
a number of materials. His talk fur- 
nished food for considerable thought 
and fitted in very well with Mr. 
Freret’s remarks to show producers 
what a big field is ahead of them here. 


The next business before the con- 
vention was that of attending the 
luncheon. After partaking of a good 
meal, the manufacturers and their 
guests were privileged to listen to Mr. 
Leighton, of the Public Relations De- 
partment of the Eastern Railway As- 
sociation. Mr. Leighton told of the 
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need for a more constructive attitude 
toward the railways on the part of the 
general public and of those whose 
dealings with the roads are more di- 
rect. The growth of the roads and 
the demands made upon them have 
been very great. There have been in 
the past many abuses by and against 
the roads. In 1907, when the act 
creating the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was passed, much power, 
including that of making rates, was 
taken away from the carriers. Still 
more was taken away in 1911 with the 
establishment of rate making bodies 
in a number of states. From 1900 to 
1912 the roads greatly increased their 
mileages and the number of their cars 
and locomotives. Mr. Leighton out- 
lined the causes that lead up to car 
shortages and stated that if the roads 
are to keep up with the increasing 
demands and make shortages a thing 
of the past, they must earn more. They 
have not been earning enough since 
1920. In 1920 they made no profit 
and since then have been earning 
about 3 or 4 per cent until April of 
this year when, for a short time, they 
earned at the rate of 6% per cent. 
By the end of this year the companies 
will have spent $1,000,000,000 on im- 
provements. There is a great hue and 
cry at the present time for government 
ownership, but this will not be popu- 
lar right now. A number of politicians, 
unable to achieve their ends in any 
other way are bent on crippling the 
roads as much as possible, so that the 
government can take them over. In 
concluding Mr. Leighton asked the as- 
sociation to urge a constructive atti- 
tude toward the railroad problem to 
the end that the transportation facili- 
ties of the country may be able to 
serve better. 


The afternoon session was devoted 
to considerations of the lime parti- 
tion block and of quick setting 
lime plasters. The membership had 
been well prepared for these discus- 
sions, for samples of blocks and plas- 
ters had been on display in the ante 
room from the beginning of the con- 
vention and most of the members had 
been given an amount of information 
by one or another of the technical 
staff. The exhibits were very com- 
plete and showed a large number of 
variations of the block and applica- 
tions of the plaster. Many physical 
tests of impressive character were 
made in the room. It was shown, for 


example, how well the blocks stood 
fire and water. 


Mr. Freret gave the first talk on the 
lime partition block. He recounted 
first the way in which the plan had 
been proposed by Mr. Stockett, of the 
technical staff, and how it had been 
gradually developed and a method of 
manufacture fixed upon. Much of the 
early work was done in the labora. 
tories of the Bureau of Standards and 
the first blocks were produced by cast- 
ing. It was soon seen that this will 
not be a satisfactory method and Mr. 
Freret, who was assigned to the task, 
set about developing a plan for pro- 
ducing an extruded block after the 
manner in which gypsum and clay 
blocks are made. Assistance in the 
task was secured from the Interna- 
tional Clay Machinery Company of 
Dayton, Ohio, in whose shops the 
blocks exhibited in the ante room were 
produced. The machines on which 
this work was done had necessarily 
a number of makeshift features and 
imposed on the investigators a num- 
ber of limitations which special design 
will remove. The tests were sufficient 
to show that there is every prospect of 
making blocks that will compare with 
gypsum, cement and clay and have for 
certain work advantages possessed by 
none of these others. The manufac 
ture of lime blocks will be for the pro- 
ducer a new production stabilizer. The 
blocks may be made in a way that 
will fit in conveniently with the pro 
duction scheme and may, when fin- 
ished, be stored in the open. 


With his talk Mr. Freret showed a 
motion picture of the work in the 
shops of the International Clay Ma- 
chine Company. The picture carried 
the story from the time the lime, shav- 
ings and other materials were mixed 
ess and up to the time that a finished 
together, through the extrusion proc 
product was turned out. By no other 
means could the story have been told 
as well and all the producers carried 
away with them a clear idea of this 
new development. 

Next came W. E. Emley, Chief of the 
Lime Section of the United States Bu- 
reau of Standards, who gave the his 
tory of the Bureau’s participation in 
the work. He told of how blocks of 3 
types and of 38 different compositions 
were delivered for test and gave al 
account of these tests and their re 
sults. He outlined first the composition 
of the various products and described 
the preliminary treatment given them. 
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They were first dried and no attempt 
was made to control the heat used for 
this purpose. Then weights and trans- 
yerse strength were determined. While 
the talk was going on a motion pic- 
ture of Mr. Stockett making the tests 
was shown. Then the measure of ab- 
sorption was made and the blocks were 
subjected to sawing and nailing tests. 
An idea of the permeability of the 
surfaces was gained and it was shown 
how, because of their low permea- 
bility, it would be advisable to score 
some of the blocks. The effect of 
various substances in the mixture was 
set forth. Asbestos, for example, makes 
the block stronger and tougher, but 
also heavier. The lime blocks are 
heavier than gypsum and lighter than 
clay tile. 


Next began the discussions on quick 
setting lime plaster. 
gan it with an outline of the associa- 
tion’s work, telling how the object 
was not fo improve the product, but 
merely to devise a means of making it 
set more quickly, without influencing 
its other desirable properties. It was 
not intended to make a stronger plas- 
ter, for {ime has normally all the 
strength that is required, more than is 
had by some other substances used 
for this purpose. It was first attempted 
to produce a mixture which could be 
added to lime, but the technical staff 
did not find anything along these lines 
that would prove satisfactory. A mix- 
ture that would accomplish a quick set 
was found, but this could not be 
shipped easily without treatment with 
oil, which would-have the effect of in- 
fluencing the time of set for the worse. 
The effect of the addition of carbon 
dioxide was next studied and valuable 
results were obtained at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology where 
Professor R. T. Haslam, director of the 
Laboratory of Applied Research, con- 
ducted the investigations. The effect 
of burning conditions and of the addi- 
tion of a number of substances also 
Were studied. Dr. Holmes told of how 
hundreds of mixes were-made and ap- 
Dlied tolathe sections by a practical plas- 
terer at the Washington laboratory of 
the association. The results obtained 
by this method were checked by Gil- 
more needle tests and it was found 
that, in all except one case, the results 
Were practically the same. The asso- 
tation looked into the work done by 
other investigators and examined the 
— of patented processes, but found 

fre nothing that it considered desir- 


Dr. Holmes be © 


able. The association is taking out 
patents on all its own developments. 


Professor Haslam gave a scholarly 
account of the work done at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, il- 
lustrating his statement by graphs pro- 
jected on the screen. He found that, 
at the beginning of the investigation, 
there was no available information of 
any quantity, and that some of the 
information that was available had to 
be rejected as unsatisfactory. 


Extensive and intensive investiga- 
tional work showed clearly that there 
is only one form of lime hydrate, the 
monohydrate. There is no dihydrate, 
as had been before suspected. The ef- 
fect of carbon dioxide additions under 
various conditions was told by Profes- 
sor Haslam and clearly indicated by 
graphs. His paper was highly tech- 
nical and can be truly appreciated only 
after more careful study. 

F. C. Mathers, Professor of Inor- 
ganic Chemistry at the University of 
Indiana told of development work at 
his institution. He gave the reasons 
for set in gypsum, told how final set 
in lime or gypsum is due to the tak- 
ing up of carbon dioxide, although 
neither of these substances is, when 
finally set, ever changed completely 
to the carbonate. The addition of sul- 
phates will accelerate the set. Any 
sulphate will work, but it is desirable, 
of course, to use the cheaper ones, 
much as the sulphate’of iron, mag- 
nesium, manganese, cobalt and nickel. 
With the addition of too much carbon 
dioxide there is no action. On the 
sereen were shown tables giving the 
set with various substances, the re- 
sults ranging widely apart. With some 
of the compounds it was desirable to 
use a retarder. The retarders used 
with gypsum were valueless. Pure su- 
gars were found to be the best re- 
tarders. This was another scholarly 
and well received paper. 

James R. Withrow, Professor of In- 
dustrial Chemistry at Ohio State Uni- 
versity told the manufacturers that lit- 
tle results in the production of a quick- 
setting lime can be expected from a 
controlling of the burning tempera- 
tures in the kiln. Kiln temperatures 
must be regulated for high and low 
calcium, for dense and porous stones, 
but beyond this little can be said 
on the subject; that is, from the point 
of view of the production of a quick 
setting material. The complete way in 
which Professor Withrow pursued his 
studies would seem to dispose entirely 
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of the idea that a careful handling of 
the kiln temperatures will give a lime 
that can compare in setting time with 
gypsum. 


After the executive session that fol- 
lowed Professor Withrow’s talk it was 
learned that the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Geo. 
Wood, Rocklard and Rockport Lime 
Company, president; Fred Wittmer, 
Ohio Hydrate and Supply Company, 
vice-president; Burton A. Ford, Na- 
tional Lime Association, secretary; 
Milton McDermott, Knoxville Sand and 
Lime Company, treasurer. 


In the evening the manufacturers 
were the guests of the Valve Bag Com- 
pany of America. This company, as 
in other years, provided a banquet and 
entertainment of excellent quality. The 
East Ballroom of the Commodore Hotel 
held a jovial gathering that evening. 
The banquet was of the best, and the 
entertainers of the most entertaining. 
The complete show of the Strand Roof 
Review was brought in and for hours 
entertained the banqueters with the 
full show given every evening on the 
Strand roof. 

A feature of the gathering was the 
presentation to Charles Warner, retir- 
ing president. of a beautiful silver serv- 
ice and the spoken and written thanks 
and well wishes of his associates. 
Other features were the speeches of 
the new president, George Wood, of 
“Jake” Urschel, and of Mr. Hartman 
of the Valve Bag Company of Amer- 
ica. All three of these gentlemen, de- 
veloping a sudden modesty, had almost 
to be forced to their feet to say a few 
words and receive the well wishes of 
the Association. 

The proceedings on Friday were 
opened by a talk by Dr. G. J. Fink, re- 
search chemist of the National Lime 
Association. Dr. Fink summarized the 
work of the association in developing a 
quick setting lime plaster. He showed 
how, in place of the _ unsatisfactcry 
data available heretofore, there is now 
a great amount of valuable informa- 
tion on the subject, information on 
which is built the splendid achieve 
ment of the association in developing 
this new material. He told of all the 
long and tedious tasks that had to be 
performed before anything definite 
could be accomplished, the listing of 
hundreds of materials and the receiv- 
ing of information in there that would 
make possible the later program. In- 
numerable combinations had to be 
made and put through systematic tests. 


From these tests were found materials 
which would quicken the set, and ma. 
terials which would affect the other 
properties of the lime. Experiments 
were conducted with accelerators anq 
retarders and the value of various gy}. 
stances for these purposes determined, 
On Dr. Fink’s work rests a good share 
of the successful results that have 
been obtained. 

The rest of the morning was devoted 
to executive sessions. After these, 
shortly before noon the 1923 conven. 
tion of the National Lime Association 
was an event of the past. That is, the 
event itself was of the past. In every 
other way it belongs to the future, 





A Whitcomb locomotive in the plant 
of the Wm. E. Dee Company at Cay- 
uga, Ind., is operating on an 11 per 
cent grade, pulling two cars, each with 
a capacity of 2 cubic yards. This grade 
is much beyond that. for which this 
locomotive is guaranteed, but it is 
nevertheless giving excellent satisfac 
tion. 





The Newaygo Portland Cement Co. 
Newago, Mich., is perfecting plans for 
the erection of a new cement mill at 
Manitowoc, Wis., to be operated by a 
subsidiary organization, know as the 
Manitowoc Portland Cement Co.; the 
mill, it is said, will be the only such 
plant of its kind in the state. It will 
consist of a number of buildings, with 
power plant, machine shop and other 
mechanical departments, and is esti- 
mated to cost about $1,500,000. The 
mill will have a rated capacity of 
about 3,000 barrels per day. To carry 
out the project, the parent organiza 
tion has disposed of a bond issue in 
the amount noted, and will use the en 
tire fund for this purpose. The Ne 
waygo company has recently ét 
larged its Newaygo mill to develop an 
output of 3,000 barrels daily, and is 
operating at full capacity, with large 
working force. The company is als0 
active at its stone quarries at Charle 
voix and Ellsworth, Mich. Clay H 
Hollister, president of the Old National 
Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich., is head of 
the company. Others active in the or 
ganization are Frank W. Renwick, 
president of the Chicago Gravel Co, 
Chicago, Ill.; J. W. Alder, president af 
the American Sand & Gravel Co., Chi 
cago; George Vits, president of the 
Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Manitowoe, 
and Charles C. West and L. E. Geet 
of the Manitowoc Shipbulding Co 
poration, Manitowoc. 
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Is Now Incorporated 


Sand and Gravel Association 
Also Making Progress with 
Accounting System 


(By Our Washington Correspondent) 


The National Sand and Gravel As- 
sociation is now an incorporated body. 
It was incorporated in Washington on 
Monday, June 18, and by reason of the 
incorporation places itself on a par 
with the largest organizations in the 
country. It can now sue and be sued, 
although as Secretary Barrows ex- 
plains the Association has no desire 
to be sued nor will it incur a civil 
suit. 


Secretary Barrows states that the 
accounting system which the Associa- 
tion is devising for use by its mem- 
bership is progressing rapidly to com- 
pletion. He states that the committee 
working out the system will soon have 
it ready to submit to the membership 
and it is his belief that it will offer 
a solution to many problems of book- 
keeping and accounting which sand 
and. gravel producers now face. It 
will be offered to the membership ‘at 
no cost, the expense of devising the 
system being borne by the National 
Association. 

When President Harding addressed 
thousands of Shriners during the re 
cent convention here he impressed upon 
his fellow members of the order the 
far-reaching importance of the further 
development of a national system of 
highways. Every year of development 
of rapid and universal transportation, 
he declared, makes it more unthink- 
able that suggestion of disunion shall 
ever be tolerated again. 

“The amazing mobilization of the 
forces which only yesterday were fight- 
ing for civilization, was possible in no 
small part because the roads built by 
the Caesars were still available for 
such tremendous movements,” the 
President asserted. “If the time comes 
when our country has need of like 
mobilization in the national defense, a 
Derfected system of highways will be 
one of our most powerful bulwarks.” 

That the business of the Nation is 
turning more and more to highway 
transportation is indicated by statis- 
tics on motor-vehicle registration, com- 
biled by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
It has been frequently said that the 


traffic is always ready and waiting 
when good roads are built, and that 
the commercial vehicle as a class is 
more handicapped by lack of good 
roads than the pleasure vehicle. The 
increase in the registration of com- 
mercial vehicles, coupled with the 
present activity in highway construc- 
tion, seems to bear out this statement 
in the opinion of department officials. 

A good road is such a paying in- 
vestment that it is the poorest kind 
of: business judgment to do without it, 
according to the bureau. The bureau 
produces figures based upon a survey 
of traffic in Connectict to prove its 
contention. The bureau believes that 
there is no doubt that an analysis and 
comparison of the highway costs and 


. the vehicle operating cost in any par- 


ticular case will demonstrate the econ- 
omy of improvement wherever the 
traffic is sufficient to call for any im- 
provement at all. 


Road building during the present 
year is expected to equal or exceed 
that of last year, according to the 
bureau. Figures are not yet complete, 
but the bureau believes the general 
outlook is considerably better than one 
year ago, when the railroad and coal 
strike loomed as disturbing factors. 
It is pointed out by the bureau that 
with road users paying a more equit- 
able share of the cost, highway finance 
is placed upon a firmer foundation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Renwick of 
Chicago, Mr. Renwick pJeing connected 
with the Chicago Gravel Company, are 
motoring through the East and on 
their trip the latter part of June 
stopped at the headquarters of the 
National Sand and Gravel Association 
in this city. 





The Industrial Sand and Gravel 
Corp., Lawton, Okla., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $60,000. J. 
W. Eastman, Sim Sheppard and An- 
drew Crosby, Lawton. 





F,. A. Braman and Kenneth Dicker- 
son of Riverside, California, have open- 
ed up a gravel screening plant, which 
they expect will have a daily capacity 
of about 100 yards. They expect to in- 
crease this output later. 





The Sun Portland Cement Company 
of Boise, Idaho, are enlarging their 
plant, spending more than a million 
dollars in equipment, etc. When the 
work is finished the marketable out- 
put will be 1200 barrels per day. 





oe 
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Drag Scraper Works Under Unusual 
Excavating Conditions 


The plant of the Al- 
bany Gravel Company 
at Albany, N. Y., pre- 
sents a number of un- 
usual conditions which 
make it to the visitor 
an operation of more 
than usual interest. Lo- 
cated not a great dis- 
tance from the  busi- 
ness center of the city, 
it is an object of 
curiosity to many AI- 
banians who are in 
some cases thus given 
their first real view of 
a modern sand and 
gravel operation. 


Albany is a city of 
hills, and it is from one 
of the hills that the 
company is excavating 
materials. At the pres- 
ent time a face of about 
100 feet in height is ex- 
posed, making  avail- 
able a run of material 
that is about 60 per cent 
sand and contains also 
an amount of large 
stones that require 
crushing. The sand 
and gravel produced 
test out well for 
strength and other 
qualities and, when 
washed and_ graded, 
form very desirable con- 
crete materials. The 
proportion of sand indi- 
cated above represents 
rather an  over-abun- 
dance, but the surplus 
will be taken care of 
very well in a concrete 
block and brick plant 
which the company is at 
present erecting. 


The sand and gravel, 
as found in the bank, is 
fairly compact and this 
feature is responsible 
in part for a rather un- 
usual excavating condi- 
tion. If it were looser 
and would flow toward 


the bottom readily and “ee : ial 
A shipping belt, installed to load bank run mater! 
laid along the face at from receiving hopper. 
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Looking at the plant from the receiv- Flow of materials from receiving 
ing hopper. hopper to plant. 
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practically the angle of 
repose, it would be a 
much simpler matter 
to carry out the work 
of excavation. But it 
does not flow readily, 
and parts of the face, 
particularly at the top, 
are practically vertical, 
thus creating an un- 
usual condition for the 
drag scraper that is do- 
ing the work. 

At the top of the hill, 
a little back from the 
face, are located the 
anchorages for the ca- 
ble pulling the scraper. 
From this point back of 
the face the scraper ¢ca- 
bles run to the hoist, 
located at the point where the ma- 
terial enters the plant, at a _ level 
with the bottom of the hill. For 
loose running material this would 
work out very well. The scraper 
would keep running up and down 
the side of the hill, hauling in 
on its downward course sand and 
gravel which, when removed, would 
make way for materials higher up to 
cave in and fall down into its place. 
But the materials higher up do not 
readily cave in in this case and, as 
a result there is a dug out space down 
the face and an almost vertical sec- 
tion at the top. Consequently the 


Green scraper showing reinforcing 
ar in front. 


The scraper is powered by a double drum hoist 


scraper, when it is being hauled back 
empty to the work is in the air part 
of the time. This makes it incon 
venient to get it settled into a gooi 
digging position and_ subjects the 
scraper to additional strain because of 
the fact that the sides are banged at 
various points along the face. 

A Green power drag scraper made 
by L. P. Green of Chicago, is employed 
as the excavating tool. As a precat 
tion to insure against injury to the 
scraper while it is being hauled w 
the face in the unusual manner de 
scribed an iron bar has been addei 
across the front of the device. This 
holds the sides rigidly in their proper 
positions and prevents severe banging 
from doing injury. 

The difficulty that is at present & 
ing experienced with the digging wil 
be done away with when the compaly 
installs in place of the two low a 
chorages a short distance back from 
the face two masts located much far 
ther back. This arrangement wil 
make it possible to haul the scrape 
all the way to the top and cause it t0 
dig right from the beginning. The 
entire slope will be traversed by the 
scraper, and this action will keep it 
smoothed out properly. 

When material is brought up te the 
plant by the scraper it is drawn 0vé 
a bar prizzly which knocks out Ue 
large stones and passes the rest 04 
large hopper about the boot of an ¢ ! 
vator feeding a scalping screen in Mt 
plant proper. This screen passes # 
tailings by chute to a jaw crushef, 
product of which is fed in with? 
regular run of material from the ma 
hopper into which the craper % 
charges. After the gravel sizes 2a” 
been taken out and passed to ® 
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the sand is sent into 
9 sand washing boxes 
which thoroughly scrub 
out the impurities and 
pass washed and graded 
products to bins. 

The plant was de- 
signed by thie American 
Road Machinery Com- 
pany of New York, who 
aso furnished the 
greater pait of the 
equipment. The hoist 
used for the scraper is 
a double drum machine 
operated direct from an 
electric motor. 

As mentioned above, 
the company is work- 
ing now on the erection 
of a concreie products 
plant in which they will be able to 
tilize their surplus materials. This 


Giving an idea of the nature of the deposit. 


plant will apparently be ready within 
a month or so. 





Byers Truckrane at Gravel 
Plant 


At the gravel plant of Jaicks Bros., 
Batavia, Ill., 
ised at any of the jobs where a crane 
vi The fact that it is mounted 
ma truck body makes the crane not 
bly a portable one, but also a device 
hat can be sent quickly from one part 
Mf the operation to another. A view 
f the crane at the Jaicks plant is 
hown 


a Byers Truckrane is. 


The Lincoln Sand-.and Gravel Com- 
pany is enjoying a great deal of suc- 
cess and found last season a particu- 
larly good one although in it they 
lost by fire the old steam dredge which 
the present electric dredge replaces. 





The Silver Springs Sand and Gravel 
Company, Inc., has been formed at 
Silver Springs, N. Y., with a capital 
of $150,000. Incorporators: G. O. 
Spaulding, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Gravel being sucked up into dewatering tank. this 

put 

‘ ging 

case sists of a truss frame, on which # 

Fitting Plant to the Job mounted an endless traveling chain, — 
aca armed at regular intervals with row of 

How One Company Has Changed of projecting jaws, which cut into the feet, 
Equipment Without Chang- banks, stir up the send sné'Gae iti 
. Conditions allowing it to readily flow into thm treble 

ing suction intake, while it screens owl tion 

a and carries away from the intake i ting 

Has an instance of the way in which the nozzle and the working head of tha the | 
a plant can fit itself to changing raw ™&chine, boulders and rock that tent An 
material conditions may be cited the ‘© interfere with the proper functiogly tecte 
plant of the Ohio Gravel Ballast Com- 28 Of the suction pipe. The Swintel] pump 
pany at Miami Grove, Ohio, 25 miles ™achine possibly is up against it ing t 
from Cincinnati. greatest test in the Ohio Ballast OME amou 
The history of this company’s op- eration. The boulders encountered i ploye 
eration at Miami Grove, which is one ‘his moraine deposit are many a vere 
of five of their pits located in the vi- USUally large, and William Donnelly] men 
cinity of Cincinnati, dates back some ant superintendent, states that thal dredg 
twenty years. For the first twelve COwld not operate at Miami Grom cent , 
years little difficulty was experienced Without the apparatus. condu 
in scooping up the free gravel of the When the picture was taken, worki 
moraine deposit at Miami Grove by machine was lifted from a depth@ The 
the use of a steam shovel. At the ex- some 35 or 40 feet, and no troubl@ 40 fee 
piration of this period, water was en- had been experienced in pumpingg™ inch 
countered, and an artificial lake was While the limit under the old dred yield 
the creation of twelve years continu. system was about 14 feet. It mag evenl; 
ous labors. The next six years were be thus understood that the compallg per c 
spent in dredging in low water, until has increased its output over per ce 
the banks were exhausted and the de- Whole length and breadth of the lal As 
posits were too deep in water to be by about 21 feet, which is the diffeg tures 
available by the latter operation. ence between the limit of the dred sucker 
At this stage of the development a depth and the bottom reached by te pipe 
radical departure was necessary to Swintek machine. ing | 
reach the necessary underwater depth, The overhead has been reduced ugg Wate 
and a suction pump was brought into der the Swintek suction pump OP ~ sa 
action. Rocks and boulders weighing tion. Electricity supplied by the es 
up to-a half ton prevented entirely of Cincinnati has supplanted the steal me 
the successful conduct of the Miami power and a saving is effected there) hind 0 
Grove pit and would have blocked up _ which in addition is augmented by? pe 
the intake of the nozzle had it not fact that the pump seldom runs if _— 
been for the use of a Swintek travel- because of a clogged up intake. rw y ’ 
ing suction screen nozzle attached to experience has clearly indicated ! of a 
the intake of the dredge. The travel- the stoppage of the run of gravélé convey 


ing screen nozzle, as pictured, con- to obstructed intakes, consuming 
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9 minutes 
each time and 
which is obvi- 
ated by the 
traveling 
screen, is what 
causes the loss 
in money. 

The average 
production of 
the Miami 
Grove opera- 
tion amounts 
to 20 cars of 50 
tons each per 
day of 24 
hours. While 
this is the out- 
put when dig- 
ging from the 

ch is bottom of the 
hain jake at a depth 
row of some 40 
O the feet, the pro- 
ravdam duction is almost 
) thi trebled when the suc- 
§ OME tion nozzle is pentra- 
ke of ting the side banks of 
of the the lake. 
ten §=6Another saving ef- 
ction fected by the suction 
rintel pump method of work- 
st IWR ing the pit is the small 
st OME amount of labor em- 
red i ployed. Where there 
) alG were close to two dozen 
nel men under the old 
[ they dredge system, only 
Grow echt men are needed to 
conduct the present 
1, t workings. 
th a The Swintek nozzle is 
roub 40 feet long, with a 12- 
npinggm inch screen, and the 
lredgm yield is approximately 
evenly distributed, 50 
per cent gravel and 50 
per cent sand. 

As shown in the pic- 
tures the gravel bar is 
sucked up through the 
pipe into the dewater- 
ing tank, where the 
Water by gravitation 
Tuns back into the lake. 
The settled deposit of 
Sand and gravel is then 
dug out by means of a 
large 75-foot boom stiff 
keg derrick, with a clam 
shell, and deposited in : oe lag 
ahopper. It is fed out “ee Se re 
ofthe hopper by a belt ~~ ; er te 
‘onveyor which takes it 


General view of gravel operation. 


Front view of dredge and nozzle. 


Side view of Swintek nozzle in operation. 
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Working Out Better 


Matters in Ohio on the Way to 
Right Themselves 


By Our Cincinnati Correspondent 


Paving construction on approxi- 
mately 87 miles of highway at an es- 
timated cost of over $3,000,000 is in- 
volved in an announcement of June 
15th by the Ohio State Highway De- 
partment. In addition 98 miles of 
maintenance and repairs will be up for 
bids. 


The announcements of the Highway 
Department have met with much ap- 
proval by the basic material men of 
Ohio and offer a large impetus for 
greater efforts of production. On July 
1st, the tenure of office of State Di- 
rector of Highways, Leon C. Herrick, 
expires, and it is believed that the 
long standing dispute of Governor 
Donahey and the Highway Department 
will be ended, when the Governor ap- 
points a Democrat in the position of 
head of the Department. 

Activity continues in all lines of 
building in southern Ohio, and it ap- 
pears to be the opinion that no cur- 
tailment such as is now existing in 
eastern cities is considered. Where in 
some metropolitan centers building 
statistics are shown demonstrating 
thousands of dollars worth of building 
programs being suddenly held up be- 
cause of high building costs, there 
have been no operations withheld in 
this section worthy of mention. Material 
prices continue stationary, as follows; 
washed gravel, $1.50 f.o.b. cars per ton, 
sand $1.20 f.o.b. cars, cement, $2.99 a 
barrel; and lime $16.80 a ton: Pro- 
duction of materials continues un- 
abated, with ample supplies on hand. 
This is due to a considerable degree 
through the improved railroad serv- 
ice, according to building supply 
houses, who enjoy a steady past month 
of business. 

The Ohio Gravel Ballast Company 
report their five plants at Miami 
Grove, Miamiville, Milford, Trenton, 
Ohio and their Indiana pit in full op- 
eration. Manager E. Zimmerman of 
this company states that the railroads 
are making contracts for rail ballast, 
sufficient to induce full production. 
Some difficulty has been encountered 
in securing an adequate supply of 
plant labor. The Ohio Gravel Ballast 


Company has installed two new piece 
of machinery. A Marion Electric Dra 
Line No. 37 has been installed at thei 
Miamiville operation, and a Bucyrus 
Steam Drag Line No. 14 has increased 
the efficiency of the Trenton, Ohio, dig. 
ging. After a protracted trip jp 
Florida, President Harry Donnelly jg 
back in the Cincinnati office of the 
company. 

The Massillon Washed Gravel Com. 
pany has been incorporated for $100, 
000. Incorporators are, S. A. Swanson, 
William F. Kutz, Oscar D. Miller, , 
L. McLain, and Charles E. Swanson, 
of Massillon, Ohio. 

The Chagrin Valley Sand Company, 
of Cleveland has been incorporateg 
for .$10,000. The incorporators are 
F. W. Stanton, J. A. Fenner, Fred Ff. 
Truhler, A. M. Loveland, and W. Louis 
Rose. 





High Point of Activity 


Pittsburgh Demand at Most En- 
couraging Point 
By Our Pittsburgh Correspondent 


Activities are being maintained ata 
high point in the sand and gravel in- 
dustry at Pittsburgh, Pa. All dredgers 
are busy on the rivers and _ large 
quantities of material are reaching the 
local market. Distribution is likewise 
at a good figure, with demand keeping 
up in a very encouraging way. The 
summer season bids fair to be of ree 
ord-breaking proportions and pro 
ducers are keeping on edge. 

Prices are being maintained without 
important change, and it is expected 
that current figures will prevail for 
some time to come. First grade wash- 
ed gravel is being sold on the water- 
front at $2.00 a cubic yard, while f.o.b. 
float the material is quoted at $1.60 and 
$1.65. Delivery at site ranges from 
$2.50 upwards, according to length of 
haul. Local supply dealers are asking 
close to the last noted figure. 

Around $1.00 and $1.10 a _ cubic 
yard is asked for good river sand, 
f.o.b. float, with delivery on the dock 
about 50 cents more. Building supply 
dealers are quoting the maiterial a 
$2.50, delivered on the job. ; 

In the wholesale market, cement 1s 
$2.24 a barrel, without bags; retail 
stocks are priced at $3.50 a barrel, with 
10 cents bag allowance. Crushed stone 
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is selling at $2.85 in carload lots to 
contractors and dealers. 

As an idea of current sand and 
gravel production in this section, it is 
interesting to note the figures compiled 
by the local Federal engineers for the 
month of April, recently made public. 
During this month, the haulage on the 
Allegheny River totaled 82,990 short 
tons of gravel, and 84,470 short tons 
of sand; on the Monongahela River, 
113,724 short tons of gravel, and 92,792 
tons of gravel; on the Ohio River, 
78,396 short tons of gravel, and 91,029 
short tons of sand. 

The Keystone Sand & Supply Co., is 
operating at full capacity at its plants 
on the Allegheny, Monongahela and 
Ohio Rivers, and expects to continue 
on a Maximum basis for an indefinite 
period. The company has recently se- 
cured a contract from the United 
States engineer’s office at Pittsburgh, 
for furnishing 29,000 tons of gravel 
and 18,000 tons of sand, to be used in 
connection with the rebuilding of the 
land chamber at Lock No. 3 on the 
Monongahela River. 

J. K. Davison & Brothers are main- 
taining active production at their dif- 
ferent plants. The company has its 
electrically-operated sand digger, “Al- 
legheny,” working above Lock No. 3 on 
the Allegheny River, and is towing 
some heavy loads to the Pittsburgh 
docks from this section. The steamers 
‘National’ and “Elizabeth Smith” 
are busy in the later connection, as 
well as tending the dredge. George 
McC. Davison of this company has ar- 
ranged to spend the summer in Colo- 
rado. 

The Central Standard Sand & Gravel 
Co, Memphis, Tenn., has had a new 
stel barge constructed at the Neville 
Island, Pittsburgh, plant of the Dravo 
Contracting Co. The barge is 36 ft. 
wide, 175 ft. long, 10 ft. deep, with 
capacity of 1,000 tons, and will be 
— in active service at an early 
ate. ; 

The Iron City Sand Co. is keeping 
active with its fleet and delivering 
large quantities of material at the 
Pittsburgh landing. Repairs have been 
Mm progress on the steamers, including 
boiler improvements, stack and other 
work, Present idle vessels will be 
-Dlaced in service at the earliest possi- 
ble date. 

Captain Herman Rodgers of the 
Rodgers Sand Co., Pittsburgh, has re- 
turned recently from Cambridge 
Springs, Pa., where he has been re- 
cuperatine from a severe illness. 


Electrical Catalogue Revised 


The Westinghouse Supply Catalogue, 
generally regarded as an encyclopedia 
of things electrical, is now being dis- 
tributed. This issue for 1923-24 re- 
places and supersedes all catalogues 
issued heretofore on electrical supplies 
by the company. 

In appearance the new catalogue 
does not differ greatly from its pre- 
decessor. The former editions have 
proved so useful and satisfactory that 
no essential features were altered, 
the improvements being largely a mat- 
ter of detail and refinement. 

Appreciating the importance of ac- 
cessibility to the specific information 
wanted, the utmost care was used to 
meet this requisite. The catalogue is 
indexed according to subjects and to 
sections, and also has a style number 
and a thumb index. In addition, a 
new feature—a classified index—has 
been added to the introductory sec- 
tion under the title “How this cata- 
logue serves.” 


The catalogue announces the open- 
ing of a new plant at Homewood, Pa., 
which will be devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of repairs dnd re- 
newal parts for Westinghouse appara- 
tus in service but of design no longer 
strictly standard. A complete. list of 
all Westinghouse sales offices, agent 
jobbers warehouses, and service repair 
shops, is also given, together with 
several illustrations of new combina- 
tion sales, service and warehouse 
buildings either recently built or now 
in course of construction. 


In all, 1,300 pages are devoted to 
descriptive matter technical data, di- 
mension drawings, specifications and 
prices. The material includes all ap- 
paratus developed in the last two 
vears. 





I.-R. Folder 


The Ingersoll-Rand Company, Eas- 
ton, Pa., is now giving circulation to 
a new folder featuring a number of 
Ingersoll-Rand products, such as port- 
able compressors, jack hammer drills, 
drill steel sharpeners, pumps, and 
hoists. 

This folder is delightfully prepared 
and those who are not already on the 
mailing list for it can have it by writ- 
ing to the company. 
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Hoosier News and Gossip 


Road Building and Material Pro- 
duction in Indiana 


By Our Indianapolis Correspondent 


A total of 235 miles of roads will 
be constructed by the state highway 
commission this year, according to 
John D. Williams, director of the high- 
way department. Of this mileage, 170 
miles will be hard surface type, thir- 
ty-five secondary type, and thirty miles 
grading and building structures. 


According to Mr. Williams the sea- 
son’s program is divided into forty con- 
tract projects. At this time eleven 
concrete mixers are operating in vari- 
ous parts of the state, and fifteen ad- 
ditional mixers are scheduled to start 
in the near future. The commission, 
in view of its three year construction 
program, is determined that 1923 
building contracts shall be completed 
on schedule, he said. 


Mr. Williams pointed out that more 
and more the counties are seeking 
state inspection, a service they are 
entitled to under the state highway 
laws. This means that while a county 
project is paid for by the county, plans 
and specifications are first approved by 
state highway engineers, and the ac- 
tual work is accomplished under state 
inspection. 


To date state highway inspection is 
in force on 41 county aid projects com- 
prising 125 miles, the approximate cost 
of which is $2,254,131.95. 

Refuse from washing gravel which 
stopped a drain tile and lessened the 
tillability of corn land in the river bot- 
toms three miles north of Clinton, Ind., 
capable of producing 80 bushels to 
the acre, is the alleged basis for a 
venued suit against the Standard Sard 
and Gravel company, which has been 
filed in Superior Court at Terre Haute. 
John A. Strain is the plaintiff. Dam- 
ages to the extent of $1,700 are asked. 
The case has been stubbornly fought 
in the Vermillion county court, there 
being a goodly number of cross com- 
plaints, answers, demurrers and all 
other possible actions taken and ruled 
on by the adjoining county courts. 

Van Buren township, Daviess county, 
Indiana, one of the few remaining 
townships of the state that has no 
improved roads, will build its first 
gravel roads this summer. 


A jury in a Marion, Ind., cirey 
court, after being out about two mip 
utes, returned a verdict for the fy 
amount in favor of John E. Weigel, for 
gravel supplied to Grant county, anj 
the costs were assessed against Joby 
F. Pinkerman and forty representatiys 
farmers who had opposed payment 
on allegations that the measurement; 
of gravel were short. The suit wag, 
civil proceeding, and followed a rm 
port of the state board of accounts 
regarding what was alleged to be the 
reckless handling of gravel used by the 
county. The farmers measured the pit 
and introduced testimony in the at 
tempt to prove that it showed q 
smaller amount of gravel had beep 
taken out by Mr. Weigel than that 
for which he sought payment. The 
court ruled that evidence of a measure 
ment taken six months after the off 
cial measurement was not competent 
unless it could be shown correctly how 
much gravel, if any, had been taken 
out of the pit after the measurement 
had been made, on which the defent- 
ant based his claim. The plaintiffs 
were unable to make this showing, and 
the court instructed the jury to re 
turn a verdict for the full amount 
of the claim, which was $8,393.54. 


Testimony was introduced by Mr. 
Weigel to show that after measure 
ments of the pit were taken, farmers 
had called at the auditor’s office and 
had paid for gravel which they had 
taken out of the pit without authority. 
This Weigel’s attorneys contended 
showed the reason for a difference in 
the first and second measurements. 

The Winchester Gravel Company, 
with a capital of $35,000 has incorpor 
ated to do business at Winchester, 
Ind. The directors of the compaly 
are Ernest M. Clark, Albert E. Fudge, 
Everett Clark and Walter H. Fudge 

The William Francisco farm eas 
of Ligonier, Ind., has been sold t 
the Milford Gravel Co., which wil 
operate a washed gravel plant there 
A spur track will be laid connecting 
the N. T. C. main line and extensive 
operations will be maintained. The 
company will employ 100 men fr 
tinuously and will operate on a big 
scale. The Interstate Public Servit 
Co. has arranged to run a line fro 
Ligonier to Wawaka, connecting tt 
new gravel plant with electric ligt! 
and power. Machinery will be move 
to the farm. 

The cost of building a mile of stant 
ard, eighteen-foot cement road is abott 
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31,000 a mile greater this year than 
last year, according to Earl Crawford, 
a member of the Indiana state high- 
way commission. He said stone and 
gravel cost about 10 cents a ton more 
than last year and that cement cost 
about 15 cents a barrel more. Stone, 
gravel and cement producers tell the 
commission increased labor costs prin- 
cipally are responsible for the higher 
prices. 

Three thousand miles of gravel and 
stone roads in the Indiana state high- 
way system are in the best condition 
since the commission was organized in 
1919, according to John D. Williams, 
department director. Recent rains 
laid the dust and in many localities 
this type roads are like velvet, sur- 
passing for pleasure and comfort, 
travel over hard surface highways. 
Most of this mileage came through 
the winter in excellent shape due to 
constant maintenance and a system 
of road drainage installed in 1921. 
“Our greatest problem at this time in 
state road work is maintaining ade- 
quate detours necessary where state 
roads are under construction,” Mr. 
Williams said. Hundreds of men with 
motor equipment have been working 
on all weak spots in the non-rigid 
type roads. 

The Collister gravel pit, Terre 
Haute, Ind., one time owned and oper- 
ated by Mr. William Collister, has 
been reopened by N. G. Wallace, Frank 
Semour and Frank Hutchinson. 





The Orange County Rock Co., has 
been incorporated at Orange, Calif., 
with a capital of $500,000. The direc- 
tors are, A. G. Wright and Frank Duff, 
Anaheim; C. V. Barkman, Fullerton; 
H. B. Wright, Santa Ana; and K. M. 
Wright, Newport Beach. 





The National Gypsum Products Co., 
Alamagorvio, N. Mex., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $750,000. The 
Icorporaiors are: E. F.. Hoegerman, 
Los Angeles; P. M. Holaday, Tacoma; 


8. C. Rundle, Los Angeles; J. E. Fetz, 
Alamagordo. 





The American Sand Company, 
Turner, Kansas, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $100,000. Incorpora- 
tors: H. B. Thompson, R. B. O’Brien 
and L. W. O’Brien. They are shipping 


sand at the rate of from 5 to 10 cars 
per day. 


From Southern Indiana 


Activity Reported Among the 
Various Producing Companies 


By Our Evansville Correspondent 


The Interstate Public Service Com- 
pany has announced it will open a 
large gravel pit within a short time 
near Columbus, Ind., from which to 
take gravel for ballasting the track 
along the company’s lines. Four new 
ballast cars for the company are be- 
ing built at Jeffersonville, Ind. Twenty- 
five new freight cars have been or- 
dered to take care of the ‘business. 
The gravel pit will be one of the 
largest in southwestern Indiana. 

Sand and gravel plants. along the 
lower Ohio and Wabash rivers are ex- 
tremely busy this season and the own- 
ers say that in their opinion their 
volume of business is going to be 
much larger than that of last year. 
A great deal of road building going on 
in southern Indiana, southern [linois 
and western and northern Kentucky is 
responsible for the increased demand 
for sand and gravel. Some of the 
sand and gravel companies along the 
Wabash river have increased their 
fleets and bought new equipment in 
order to take care of the additional 
business. The Bedford-Nugent Sand 
and Gravel Company at Evansville, 
Ind., recently took over the plant of 
the Evansville Sand and Gravel Com- 
pany located on the Ohio River at 
Rockport, Ind., and the company now 
owns two plants at Rockport that are 
being operated on steady time. J. E. 
Wall is the superintendent of both of 
the Rockport plants. The combined 
capacity of the two plants is about 
40 tons a day. The sand and gravel 
plant at Tell City, Ind., is being op- 
erated steadily and road building in 
Perry and adjoining. counties is 
greatly stimulating the business. The 
sand and gravel companies at Paducah 
Ky., and Shawneetown, IIll., report a 
heavy business with. the indications 
that trade will continue good the bal- 


ance of the season or until cold 


weather sets in. Sand and gravel com- 
panies at Hazleton, Ind., are furnish- 
ing the sand and gravel for the con- 
struction of the new bridge that is 
being built across White River at 
that point and a fleet of towboats is 
being used for the purpose of carry- 
ing the material to Hazleton. 
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New Bulletin on Drills 


Quarrymen will be interested in see- 
ing Bulletin No. 49, recently issued by 
the Cleveland Rock Drill Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, describing their No. 
44 Rotators. 

The Bulletin claims that this drill 
will reduce the drilling cost sub 
stantially in a number of ways, as de- 
scribed. 


This is of particular interest from 
the purchaser’s point of view, while 





the operator likes the drill because it 
is well-balanced, is easy to hold on 
either flat or down holes, although it 
hits a very hard blow and shows an 
unusualy good day’s work. 


A copy of the Bulletin will be sent 
by the company on application. 





The Graver Corporation, manufac- 
turers of steel tanks and water soften- 
ing and purifying equipment, East Chi- 
cago, Ind., has recently published a 
Sooklet descriptive of the Graver hot 
process water softener, which is claim- 
ed to be the best adapted for boiler 
feed hot water. 

The principal purpose of the booklet 
is to compare the merits of two meth- 
ods of water softening in use and to 
submit data from which the discrimi- 
nating buyer may make his purchases 
for his own peculiar needs. 

This is a disinterested survey, inas- 
much as the Graver Corporation makes 
both types and can supply either one 
which the customer desires. 


Announcement 


The Orton & Steinbrenner (Co,, 64 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, manufagty. 
ers of locomotive cranes,  dippe 
shovels and grab buckets, announce , 
reorganization of the company and the 
election of the following officers: 

P. A. Orton, Pres, and Gen. Mgr, 

EK. B. Ayers, Vice-pres. 

Herbert Mertz, Sec. & Sales Mgr, 

Harry Shaffer, Treas. and Pur, Ag, 

G. L. Niederst, Chief Engineer, 

Alex Orton, Works Mer. 

No change in the management, con 
trol or policy has been made, nor is any 
contemplated. The reorganization js 
occasioned only by the resignation of 
Mr. H. G. Steinbrenner as _ president 
and the disposal of his interest in the 
company. 

The Orton & Steinbrenner Co. was 
organized in 1906; its factory ani 
works are located in Huntington, Ind, 
and main offices in Chicago, with rep 
resentatives in all the principal cities 
of the United States and Canada, 

Beginning with the manufacture ofa 
standard gauge steam locomotive crane, 
the company has gradually increased 
its line until at the present time it 
manufactures eighteen standard models 
of cranes and dipper shovels—gasoline, 
electric and steam operated; ten dif 
ferent types of grab buckets, and five 
styles of coal crushers. 

Since its organization the demani 
for its products has been so great that 
the size of the plant has been it 
creased several times and at preseml 
work is being pushed rapidly in the 
construction of a new machine shop 
which will about double the presett 
capacity. 





A trolley folder has just been issue 
covering the new Yale trolleys. Itis 
the first piece of literature to be issuel 
on this equipment, and contains, 1 
addition to detailed descriptions of the 
plain and geared types of the nev 
Yale steel plate roller bearing trolleys 
a description of the new Yale cast 
iron trolley. Incorporated in it are the 
details of very interesting tests to 
which the new steel plate trolley wi 
subjected, and a complete list of the 
material-handling equipmen! manufa 
tured by the Yale & Towne Mfg. Ct. 
Stamford, Conn. 





The Little River Limestone pa 
has been formed at Roanoke, Va. Wil 
a capital of $200,000. 
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Money In Brick Making 


Many producers of aggregates have 
expanded their business to include the 
manufacture of concrete products, or 
have engazed in such manufacture as 
qa separate enterprise. 


Some of these have gone into brick 
making under the Shope patents, and 
others wi'i no doubt do so after a 
perusal of the complete and convinc- 
ing booklet recently issued by the 


Shope Brick Company, Portland, Ore. 
This book presents a plan whereby 
in each city, large or small, there may 
be established a local industry for the 
manufacture of Shope brick. It also 
shows illustrations of many buildings 
put up with this material, tests which 
have been made, ete. 





In order to provide more adequate 
facilities for an increasing volume of 
business in the Pittsburgh district, the 
Pennsylvania Crusher Company has re- 
cently moved its offices from the Peo- 
bles Bank Building to more adequate 
quarters in the Oliver Building, where 
operations will be continued under 
the experienced management of Mr. H. 
M. Hallett, as district manager. 





The Link-Belt Company of Chicago 
and Philadelphia announces that Mr. 
M. Dalton has succeeded E. J. Bur- 


hell as manager of the Boston branch 
Office, 


Likes the Hand Book 


We thank English Quarry Managers 
Journal for the kind words it has to 
say of our Hand Book in its last 
issue. We are so proud that we desire 
to reprint it here: 

It is the only book of its kind we have 
yet seen in connection with the quarrying 
industry, and is published free to the pit 
and quarry industries of the U. S. A. by 
the publishers of the Pir AND QuaRRY. Its 
contents are worth the attractive and 
durable binding it has been given, and 
from page 1 to page 331 it is a mine of 
information to the officials of sand, gravel, 
stone, cement, lime and gypsum pits and 
quarries. To quote from it is impossible, 
as it would hardly be fair to take a quota- 
tion from one particular section, knowing 
that all are of equal value; to give a list 
of a few of the contents in brief must be 
sufficient for the present: 

Production of Sand and Gravel: Geology 
of sand and gravel, origin of deposits, etc., 
operating details; 

Methods of Producing Crushed Stone: 
— geological aspects, quarry practice, 
ete. ; 

Manufacture of Portland Cement; 

Tale and Soapstone; 

Felspar ; 

Lime and Its Methods of Production; 

The Manufacture of Gypsum; 

Phosphate Rock and Its Production ; 

Silica and Its Methods of Production; 

Tests of Road Building Rock; 

Injuries and Their Treatment; 
and a great many more, not the least 
valuable of which is the Glossary of 
Terms, which is a 50-page dictionary of 
everything connected with the industry. 

We congratulate our contemporary in 
the issue of the most useful book to the 
quarry operator we have yet had the 
pleasure of seeing. 


The Cleveland office of the Link-Belt 
Company has been changed from 
Room 429 to Number 329, and the 
‘building in which they have so long 
found quarters, has again changed 
hands and names. In the future the 
address of the Link-Belt Cleveland of- 
fice will be No. 329 Rockefeller Build- 
ing. 








Uehling Instrument Company, Pater-. 
son, N. J. manufacturers of CO, re 
corders and draft and vacuum gauges, 
have just made two important agency 
appointments, namely Amsler-Morton 
Co., Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
for western Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
John A. MacDowell, 2039 Railway Ex- 
change Building, St. Louis, Mo., for 
eastern Missouri and southern Illinois. 
Mr. H. R. N. Johnson, who formerly 
represented the Uehling Instrument 
Company in Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas, has joined the W. P. Nevins 
Company, 120 South Ninth street, 
Minneapolis, Minn., which company is 
now the official Uehling representa- 
tive in the territory mentioned. 
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New Batch Hydrator. 


New Hydrator in Operation 


A new batch type lime hydrator 
has been invented and patented by Mr. 
F. Weber, superintendent of the Wood- 


ville, O., plant of the Washington 
Building Lime Co. Two of these ma- 
chines have been in operation here for 
some time and the results have been 
highly satisfactory. 

While in theory the hydrating of 
lime is merely the simple process of 
mixing water and caustic lime together 
in proper proportions, there are prac- 
tical difficulties to be overcome, so that 
actual experience alone enables one to 
know just what is desirable in a ma- 
chine of this kind. Mr. Weber having 
had long experience in the operating 
end of lime production, claims a num- 
ber of advantages for this hydrator, 
among which are: 

1. Economical in first cost. 

2. Low maintenance and operating 
cost. 

3. Minimum floor space—less than 
60 sq. ft. 

4. Clean and quiet running. 

5. Rapid charging and discharging 
of batches. 

This machine is made in one size— 
to accomodate one ton of raw lime. It 


has been found that the 
great agitation obtaing 
causes practically every 
particle of raw lime ty 
be thoroughly mixe( 
with water almost 
stantly; and by Mean 
of a simple design of 
quick acting gate, th 
entire batch is em 
leaving no hydrate j 
the machine. sis 
All parts are access 
ble for inspection and 
the only places need. 
ing lubrication are the 
four main bearings. 
As will be seen from 
the illustration, the rav 
lime is fed to the m 
chine from a_ hopper 
which automatically 
measures’ the 


by a 
sprinkling pipe and 
once the correct propor 
tion is determined for 
any given lime, it is av 


charging and discharging of batches 
in this machine, it can easily take care 
of from five to six batches per hour. 

It has ben found that through the 
thorough agitation and even distribu 
tion of the water on the ground lime 
the result is a very much more im 
proved product. 

Further information can be securei 
by writing to Arnold & Weigel, cor 
tractors and engineers, Woodville, Ohio. 





The Pacific Lime & Plaster+Co., has 
been incorporated with a capital at 
$100,000 at Sonora, Calif. The prit 
sipal place of business will be San 
Francisco. Incorporators: C. W. & 
burn, F. C. Price, both of San Fra 
cisco; C. J. Waterhouse, W. 0. Badgley 
and R. M. Lyman all of Oakland. 





The United States Gypsum (0, Tt 
cently bought a large gypsum deposi 
in Webster County, Fort Dodge, lowa 
The tract cost $401,570, or exacll 
$1,000 an acre. 


The Temple Silica Sand Co. hi 
been incorporated at Harrisburg, 
Incorporators: Wellington 3. wis 
Charles N. Hunter and Wellingto2 
Bertolet. 
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ies Fordson Truck 
Loader 


A self-feeding bucket loader mounted 
on a standard Fordson tractor is the 
latest product of the N. P. Nelson Iron 
Works, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Many sand, gravel and _ crushed 
stone operators and dealers who 
wished to buy only one loader to load 
their wagons and trucks without shov- 
dling from banks and piles which 
were not adjacent to each other, of- 
ten expressed a desire for a loader 
that could move rapidly under its 
own power. The Nelson people can 
now gratify their wish with this model 
machine, as the tractor has a pro- 
pelling speed up to 12 miles per hour. 

Also, prospective purchasers of ma- 
chinery often hesitate to buy an out- 
fit with any kind of a gasoline driven 
power plani for fear of poor operating 
Tesults; and to overcome this, the well- 
known Ford tractor has been adopted 
for this type of loader. Simple op- 
eration, low costs for power, and gen- 
eral efficiency are now assured. 

Two novel features of this machine 
show a notable development of prac- 
tical advantage. Instead of crawling 
lM under the elevator, where he can- 
lot possibly see what he is doing or 
digging, and surrounded by chains and 
sprockets, the operator now stands on 
4 platform at the side of the machine, 
with all controls in easy reach and 
with an unobstructed view of the en- 
tite digging and loading operation. 
This overcomes the great difficulty 
hitherto experienced of keeping the 


Performance of the loader up to its 
tated capacity, 


The second point is 
no less important. By 
connecting the elevator 
direct to the engine in- 
stead of to the usual 
power take-off, the ele 
vator with its powerful 
toothed digging spirals 
runs full speed, while 
the tractor may be 
inched backwards into 
the disappearing pile. 

The capacity of the 
machine is 40 yards per 
hour of material two 


inches and under that 
: a man can shovel with- 
sa out the use of a pick. 


ee eee, 


A governor is installed 
to control the fuel con- 
sumption to the actual 
requirements. The power take-off re- 
mains available should the owner re- 
quire its use for operating other ma- 
chinery while the entire loader attach- 
ment can be readily removed, and the 
tractor used for other purposes. 


A swivel spout is attached to the 
loader permitting discharge sideways 
into truck if necessary. Eight feet 
six inches clearance under discharge 
chute. General construction of ma- 
chine is substantial. Elevator frame 
is of truss design. Elevator buckets, 
chains, sprockets, etc. are in keeping 
with regular design of maker. Those 
who own tractors can have the load- 
ers mounted on them by the manu- 
facturer. 





The Boston Sand & Gravel Company, 
88° Broad Street, Boston, has recently 
announced its entrance into the retail 
field, and is now dealing directly with 
contractors, builders, masons, plaster- 
ers, and all users of sand and gravel, 
maintaining for this purpose a deliv- 
ery through the Atlas Trucking Com- 
pany, which is a new corporation con- 
trolled by the Boston Sand & Gravel 
Company. Deliveries are being made 
from three different wharfs, serving 
all parts of Boston and vicinity. 





The Arkansas Valley Portland Ce 
ment Company, with offices at Flor- 
ence, Colorado, has acquired about 
5,000 acres of lime and shale just east 
of the town of Concrete, Colorado, and 
intends to put in a plant for the man- 
ufacture of Portland cement, and will 
also ship commercial crushed stone. 
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Shovel on traction wheels in stone plant near Chicago. 


Traction Wheel Mounting 
for Shovels 


The Osgood Company has recently 
built, and successful tests have been 
made, of traction wheel mountings for 
one of the heaviest railroad type steam 
shovels. The shovel an Osgood 120, 6 
cubic yards, is the largest railroad 
type machine ever built and hereto- 
fore they have been mounted only up- 
on standard railroad trucks. On ac- 
count of the time necessary in laying 
track for moving the shovel, railroad 
truck mountings were slow in getting 
from one point to another. This size 
shovel is much used in big rock 
quarries and open mines and usually 
when blasting operations were in prog- 
ress it was necessary to lay track and 
move the shovel back from the face of 
the excavation and then up again after 
the explosives and had been set off. 
These operations were not only costly 
in time and labor consumed in making 
the changes, but also in decreased out- 
put through time lost, and steps were 
taken to overcome the difficulty by the 
Osgood Company. 

Giant traction wheels were designed 
that measure 6 feet in diameter and 
have a face of 36 inches on the front 
or drive wheels and 30 inches on the 
rear wheels. The front wheels are 
used as drivers and power is delivered 
through a series of gears from the 
powerful hoisting engines on _ the 
shovel. Steering is accomplished by 
turning the rear wheels by means of a 
screw shaft and traveling nut. The 
nut, to which is attached the axle 
tongue, moves along the screw shaft, 


slewing the rear axle and wheels jp 
the direction desired. The serey 
shaft is operated by a separate revers 
ble steering engine mounted above 
deck alongside the boiler, out of th 
way yet readily accessible. 


In recent tests made in a large Pem! 
sylvania stone quarry the shovel wa 
moved a distance in one day that ux 
der old track laying methods woul 
have required at least ten days. 


A large stone company near Chicag) 
has just installed an Osgood 73, 34 
cubic yards traction shovel for use i 
the quarry. The pit is about 80 fed 
deep and is reached by a very steep 
incline. To get the new machine intl 
the pit would ordinarily be quite: 
problem, but when equipped with tr 
tion wheels the problem was mut 
simplified. With boom up and dippe 
and handle in place the shovel wa 
backed down the step declivity under 
its own power without difficulty. 

Shortly after this shovel had bea 
placed in operation a cut of loadel 
dump cars was derailed when soll 
distance from the shovel and on tl 
way to the incline hoist. The Osgoot 
traction shovel was thrown into geil 
run down to the cars, a chain hooket 
over the dipper teeth and around the 
cars. In a few minutes the train We 
reralied and on its way to the hoist 
while the shovel went back to the rod 
face ready for work. It would hav 
been necessary to unload the cars {0 
rerail them by hand, and then rél 
them. While this was being done¥ 
shovel and other cars would have 
standing idle if the ready mobility ® 
the shovel had not saved the day. 
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KENNEDY BALL BEARING 
GEARLESS CRUSHERS 


WHY THEY LEAD 


|—They are noiseless and run 
like watches. 


250% greater capacity for 
same power. 


Practically no wear on 
anything but head and 
concaves. 


4-Short shaft and saving in 
head room with packed 
dust collars. 


$—Shaft reinforced with self- 
locking head so that it can- 
not break where 90% of 
shafts have broken. 


6—Can be driven right, left, 
or standard, as sent from 
shop. 


7—Eccentric is rurned by flex- 
ible coupling attached to 
pulley, which prevents side 
thrust and heating, as in 
geared crushers, 


&-Ball and socket eccentric, 
self-aligning, eliminating 
friction and heating. Runs 


for years without atten- 
tion, 


9—Positive circulating oil sys- 
tem through filter and cut 
geared oil pump. 


l0-Made in our own shop by 


experts, trained for the 
Job. 
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ll—It is a crusher with the trouble left out. See it in operation, and you are unfit 
to listen to any geared crusher salesman. In fact, if you are near one of his 
machines, you can’t hear him, if you were so inclined. 


12—Our fine crusher does the work of 4 geared crushers. 


Send for catalogue and tell us what your problems are, and one of our 
experts will call on you without obligation on your part. 


KENNEDY VAN SAUN MFG. & ENGR. CORP. 


50 Church St. 


NEW YORK 


CIE. DES. ENTERPRISES INDUSTRIELLES, PARIS 
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Miss Claudia M. Sargeant, District Manager 


The Charles Warner Company of 
Wilmington, Del., has recently appoint- 
ed Miss Claudia M. Sargent district 
manager of their New York district. 
Miss Sargent was born in New Berlin, 
N. Y., and after graduating from 
school in Oneonta, came to New York 
City and was associated with the Clif- 
ford L. Miller Company—plaster manu- 
facturers and distributors. While with 
this concern she had the opportunity 
of familiarizing herself with the op- 
eration of all departments. Miss Sar- 
gent has been connected with the New 
York office for a number of years and 
is, as far as is known, the only district 
manager of her sex in the lime indus- 
try. 





Spring Steel Screens 


A number of producers are using 
successfully a type of screen made 
from small spring steel wire. 

This type of screen has two advan- 
tages: It lasts much longer, and it 
screens cleaner because the smaller 
wire cuts the clay and allows it to 
pass through rather than clogging the 
meshes. 

One user reports the use of one of 
these screens nearly four months, dur- 
ing which time it handled about 300 
yards per day, with the clay reduced 
to a minimum. These screens are 
manufactured by the Twin City Iron 


& Wire Company, 21-35 @ 
Water Street, St. Paul, Mi 
who also handle screeng: 
standard double crimped 


Mundy Car Moy S 


There can be no arg 
about the advantage of a 
liable car-mover around a plant 
where cars have to be spottel 
under spouts or hoppers, or@ 
loading platforms, and 
moved away. 


The Mundy car mover het 
illustrated, in addition to i 
other advantages, has an ele 
tric motor with high starting 
torque, making it very rapid in 
its action, while the vertical 
capstain has proved most cor 
venient for general work such 
as that around sand pits and 
stone quarries. 

Full information can be had 
from the J. S. Mundy Hoisting 
Engine Company, Newark, N. J. 


re 





The Novo Engine Company, Lansing, 
Mich., has produced and jis distributing 
a new bulletin, Number 153, illustrating 
and describing Novo air compressor 
outfits. The compressors furnished with 
these outfits are of the duplex single 
stage, single acting, vertical type, and 
are designed to operate against pres 
sures up to 100 pounds. In connection 
with each size and style shown in the 
catalogue is a detailed list of tools 
which can be operated by it so that 
the purchaser can easily select the siz 
and type best suited to his uses. 4 
distinguishing feature of the Novo unit 
is the particularly efficient belt drive 
It is also interesting to note that it 
dividual cooling systems have been pre 
vided for both engine and compress0t, 
and the engine can, if desired, be usel 
as an independent power plant. 





The Universal Gypsum Company has 
been incorporated at Rotan, Texas, 
with a capital of $100,000. Incorporé 
tors: CC. E. Williams, L. Ford, and 
J. V. Gray. 





The Middle Hope Sand and Grave 
Co., has been incorporated ats 
Bronx, New York, with a capital! 
$10,000. J. E. Lynch, E. Long, @ 
E. T. Carroll. Attorneys: Deleha 
Giffin, Hannon & Evans, 15 Broad 








